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IN A STATION-HOUSE. 


Ir any one wants to know the extent of the 
misery existing among the lower classes of our 
city population, he must pay a visit, on some 
cold winter's night, to one of our police stations. 
He will generally, almost invariably, in fact, 
find it crowded with a motley collection of peo- 
ple—such as Mr. Sou Ertince has so graph- 


ically depicted for us—from trembling old age | 


down to little children scarcely able to walk, 
who have been driven to seek shelter in these 
comfortable and always hospitable quarters from 
the inclemency of the weather. Many of them 
are constant tramps, who have nowhere else to 
go. Others are strangers in the city—poor peo- 
ple who have come to the city in search of em- 
ployment. Failing to find it, and what little 
money they brought with them being exhausted, 
they have only the alternative of the station- 
house or the pavement; and many persons of 
this class often suffer to the verge of perishing 
rather than apply to the police for aid, under the 
impression that some sort of stigma rests upon 
such places and upon all who enter them. 

The different classes of people who frequent 
the station-houses in winter are well character- 
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ized in our illustration. ‘There is pathos as well 
as a grim sort of picturesque humor in the group 
collected about the glowing stove; and it would 
be easy, studying these forms and faces, to con- 
struct for each one a story, either of misery or 
of crime. 


OLD AND YOUNG SOLDIERS. 

Genera Trocuu, in his masterly criticism 
on the French army of 1867, dedicated a chap- 
ter to a discussion on the merits and demerits 
of old and young soldiers; and as much that 
was written in that pamphlet has been fully ex- 
emplified by recent events, it will not be out of 
place to trace how far the views he advocated on 
this particular point have received corroboration 
during the present war. General ‘Trochu com- 
bated the generally received opinion that old 
soldiers, such as form the strength of an army in 
times of trial, mean men of from thirty-five to 
forty-five years of age, who have passed their 
youth and prime in the ranks; he showed that 
sich men were usually encumbrances rather than 
aids to discipline, and that generally they had 
lost much of the bodily and mental vigor neces- 
sary for soldiers, and had imbibed many of the 
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| vices inherent to the military profession. 


| the imperial army is fully laid bare. 
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Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


The 
true old soldier is the man young in years, who 
had learned experience from one or two cam- 
paigns ; or, if circumstances did not permit of 
such training, who had passed two or three years 
creditably under military discipline. General 
Trochu regretted that the imperial army was 
gradually losing its youth, and that, owing to the 
great encouragements afforded to re-engagement, 
its ranks were becoming encumbered with men 
who were serving simply for pay and pension. 
Whether this, among other causes, operated in 
determining the inferiority of the French to the 
Prussian troops at the commencement of the 
present war must still be a matter of opinion un 
til the whole truth affecting the organization of 
The fact, 
however, remains that the Prussian army, in re- 
spect to the rank.and file, was essentially young— 
i. €., it was formed of men in the prime of youth 
and vigor, from twenty to twenty-six years of 
age—and that such soldiers in nearly every en- 
gagement, whether acting on the defensive or 
the offensive, whether employed asartillery, cav- 
alry, or infantry, overthrew what had been hith- 
erto considered the most perfect army of Europe. 
The later experiences of the war have shown how 
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these same troops, meeting the newly organizec 
levies which France, after the loss of her regular 
army, poured into the field, although far inferion 
in numerical force, have defeated them in every 
important engagement. Without, therefore, 
straining facts to suit theory, it may be declared 
that the perfection of soldiers in regard to age i 

from twenty to twenty-six years; that is, when 
men have come to maturity in respect to bodily 
strength, and are yet possessed with the vigor of 
youth, together with the freedom from care and 
encumbrances which usually accompany middle 
age. Still more, however, may it be held tha 
without military training neither patriotism, en 
thusiasm for liberty, nor the courage which the 
defense of hearth and home inspires, will avai! 
against disciplined and organized troops. It is 
not only that the raw levies will be insperfect ir: 
drill and tactics, but they will be deficient ir 
what military education implies. Subordination. 
of the will to the superior authority, mutual con 
fidence and respect between the different grades 
the feeling of reliance on the support of fellow- 
comrades in the ranks, are all unconsciously bu: 
not less surely imbibed during the process which, 
founded upon the traditions of the most ancient 
times, still obtains in training men for soldiers. 
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1872. 
(FIHE formation of Grant Clubs in the city 
of New York is a significant sign of the 
tendency of opinion in the Republican party. 


It shows that the conviction of the renomina- 
tion of the President is so strong that gentle- 
men are willing to pronounce for him, thereby 
prejudicing their chances w ith any other possible 
candidate. ‘There is, indeed, no other serious 
candidacy, and the reason undoubtedly is that 
the administration of General Grant is felt to 
be, upon the whole, honest, efficient, and satis- 
factory. It certainly has not lacked criticism 
from its friends, in which we have borne a part ; 
but its great merit is that it has practically 
persuaded the great mass of intelligent Ameri- 
can citizens that it seeks unostentatiously and 
economically the public welfare. A certain 
good sense has presided over it throughout ; 
and, attacked with a rancor which from its ex- 
travagance has been often ludicrous, it has yet 
maintained its even way, and has quietly lived 
down a great many imposing accusations, 
Indeed, a feeble Republican administration 
would be more trusted by the country than any 
Democratic administration whatever, For the 
permanent fact in the political situation which 
is universally seen and pondered is that the 
Democratic party is the party which sneers at 
the war and the victory of the Union, and which 
steadily honors the cause and the leaders of 
the rebellion. It is by Democratic votes that 


General Biarr, who would have relinquished 
the victory in which he took part, is elected to 
the Senate. It is by Democratic votes that a 
portrait of General Lee is ordered by the Vir- 
ginia Senate, and a portrait of General Thomas 
is declined. It is by Democratic papers that 
General Loncstreet is decried, because he did 
not persist-in his hostile attitude to the Govern- 
ment. It is by Democratic papers, in fine, that 
rebels are extolled, and the great results of the 
war are belittled. Meanwhile the leaders of 
that party are seen to be substantially un- 
changed. The old Copperhead element fs su- 
preme, The party orators and papers cry out 
against Republican extravagance and corrup- 
tion, while in the government of the city of New 
York the whole country beholds an illffstration 
of Democratic economy and honesty ! 

There is, therefore, and most justly, in the 
great popular heart of this country, a profound 
distrust of the Democratic party. If a man 
thinks the taxes heavy, lie sees that the dom- 
inant party has both diminished the debt and 
reduced taxation, and he asks himself whether 
he can fairly expect any speedier relief from 
the party whose last declared policy was virtu- 
ally repudiation. He looks at General Grant 
in the White House, who, as General Biarr 
told us, would undoubtedly make himself Em- 
peror, and he asks himself whether the country 
would have been more peaceful and prosperous 
and stable if Mr. Seymove had been placed 
there. He sees every where tranquil and con- 
fident industry, and such a restoration of order 
as no country ever showed after so fierce a con- 
vulsion as that of the war, and he asks himself 
whether industry would be more tranquil and 
confident, and order more assured, if those who 
made the great and bloody disorder should be 
called to control affairs, He sees that the in- 
telligence, the rural labor, the moral sentiment 


‘of the country instinctively favor Republican 
rule, and he asks himself whether the cause of 
individual liberty, of education, of moral prog- 
ress, of the getiera!l welfare, is likely to be more 
advanced by a party to which the ignorant and 
vicious classes naturally gravitate, 


And this man sees that the Republican cause 
—at once patriotic, and fall of the glorious tra- 
ditions of the pure devotion and heroism and 
results of the war, and progressive in the tru- 
est American sense, the cause which is that of 
all our best principles and of our most legiti- 
mate hopes—is satisfactorily represented to the 


popular mind by the honest purpose, the sturdy 
good sense and simplicity, of General Grant. 
{t does not make him an ideal hero. It does 


not deny that it wishes some things might be 
ditierent in his administration, as, indeed, in 


every administration. It does not defend or 


praise every measure; but it judges him by the 
character of his whole adiinistration, and it 
declares that it finds him sensible, sincere, up- 
right; a man who does not believe that the 
old day of slavery was better than the new day 
of liberty; who does not wish to try how far 
he can venture to return toward a px licy which 
the country has rejected; but who does wish to 
confirm and strengthen the country in its new 
and true policy of equal rights for all men. 


During Mr. Laycoxy’s first term, and in the 
yery crisis of the war, there were those who 








thought that it would be wise to try a new can- 
didate who had not been so severely criticised. 
But those who heard the thrilling shout of 
unanimity with which he was renominated in 
Baltimore knew that it was the voice of that 
great popular confidence, which was only the 
surer because it was not blinded by idolatry. 
The good sense of the people renominated 
Lincoxy, as it elected Grant. The same sa- 
gacity is now turning to Grant, as a man who 
has faithfully served the country, and whom 
the country heartily trusts. 





THE SAN DOMINGO DOCUMENTS. 


Wuarever differences there may be upon 
the general question of San Domingo annexa- 
tion, there is no doubt whatever that the char- 
acter of the gentlemen composing the com- 
mission has satisfied the country that the 
President spoke truly when he said to Commis- 
sioner Wurtz, ** What I want is just what the 
country wants—and that is, the real facts.” 
These we shall presently have from the com- 
mission; and simultaneously with its departure 
the documents asked for by Senator SuMNER’s 
resolution were sent to the Senate. The Sec- 
retary of State accompanies them with a brief 
review of the policy hitherto pursued by the 
Government in regard to the Dominican re- 
public. From this statement it appears that 
during the administrations of Presidents PoLk 
and Prerce agents were sent by the United 
States to report upon the situation and pros- 
pects of the country, and measures were taken 
to secure a coal station on Samana Bay, which 
were fruitless, because of the disturbed condi- 
tion of the people, who were estimated at two 
hundred and thirty thousand, of whom forty 
thousand were blacks and one hundred thou- 
sand whites. 

During our late troubles Spain tried to re- 
cover the Dominican part of the island, but 
was foiled. Then followed more revolutions 
and negotiations with us; and finally, in the 
great and glorious days of ANDREW JOHNSON, 
& proposition from the authority then upper- 
most in the country to lease certain points 
upon and near the coast. This was not agree- 
able to the United States, and the subject 
rested. The Dominicans wished, however, to 
resume its consideration, and an agent was 
sent to Washington with full powers. Just as 
he was about to do something, anc ther revolu- 
tion abruptly ended his efforts. In December, 
1868, the new Government, which was that of 
Baez, reopened the question. In thefollowing 
July General BaBcock went to the island, and 
brought back the famous protocol. The treaty 
for annexation failed, and the convention for 
the lease of the bay and peninsula of Samana 
is still pending. ‘The Secretary of State speaks 
of the policy of acquiring some hold upon the 
island as settled by a practice of nearly seventy 
years, But this is a question apart from the 
merits of the case. The policy of annexation, 
or of manifest destiny, sprang from the neces- 
sity of slavery to extend itself over a wider area. 
It had neither origin nor support in the real po- 
litical or commercial necessities of the country. 

There is nothing very significant in the doc- 
uments submitted as to the designs of Euro- 
pean powers upon the island. In 1856 our 
consular agent reported the European consuls 
there as hostile to the projected treaty with the 
United States, which was natural enough, but 
is of no significance. In May, 1868, Mr. Sum- 
NER wrote to Mr. Sewarp for any information 
he might have of the wish of the North Ger- 
man Confederation to obtain a naval station 
upon the island. But there is no reply upon 
the files of the Department. 

Another point in Mr. Sumner’s resolution, 
to which the documents are the reply, is, how- 
ever, of the highest importance. It is, in fact, 
whether Barz was kept in power by the pres- 
ence of United States ships, and whether the 
republic of Hayti was coerced by our naval offi- 
cers, This is the most serious charge in the 
speech of Mr. Sumner, and it is one which 
should be very clearly explained. From the 
documents submitted it appears that Mr. Bas- 
SETT, our minister in Hayti, warned the Hay- 
tien Government not to interfere with the Do- 
minican republic in any manner; and Rear- 
Admiral Poor, with the Severn and Dictator 
at hand, informed the Haytien President that, 
pending the negotiation between the United 
States and the Dominican Government, he 
should by every means prevent any interfer- 
ence with that Government. The Haytien an- 
thorities hastened to say that they should ab- 
stain from all interference. But when the 
treaty failed the Haytien President officially 
expressed his pleasure. 

There appear to have been four of our armed 
ships in the waters of San Domingo, Why were 
they there? Were the Dominicans favorable 
to the treaty? If they were, they needed no 
support from the ships. If they were not, 
against whom were the ships to direct their 





fire? The Secretary of State says that the 


effect of the presence of the ships in the De 
minican harbor was to keep the peace. ,But by 
what authority do American ships Keep the 
peace in a foreign port? ~@®he Secretary says 
that the peace was threatened by Dominicans, 
who thought Bazz too slow in concluding the 





treaty with the Unitéd States. Were our ships, 
then, to repress that part of the population which 
favored us? Perhaps the threatened disturb- 
ance might have overthrown Barz, If so, 
were our ships to sustain him against a domes- 
tic revolution? Is it true, also, that an Amer- 
ican officer went to the Haytien executive pal- 
ace at Port-au-Prince, and, pointing to the Sev- 
ern and the Dictator in the harbor, threatened 
to fire upon the town if any movement were 
made against the Dominican republic? Do we 
claim the right, while a treaty of this kind is 
pending with another government, to defend it 
against its own people, and to repress by force, 
and without a declaration of war, a neighbor- 
ing Government which may choose to protest ? 

The warmth of Senator Sumner’s speech 
has been severely censured. But the docu- 
ments submitted to the Senate show that great 
emphasis was justified; and it must be remem- 
bered that he made his speech with full knowl- 
edge of the documents, Certainly no man can 
regret the result of the debate who reflects that 
no measure should be more openly, generally, 
and deliberately discussed than any proposition 
for the annexation of territory and people to the 
United States. Such an act must not be com- 
pleted secretly. And the whole country will 
be glad that the San Domingo question was not 
hurried through Congress by a joint resolution 
in the face of a rejected treaty, and that the 
country will have ample opportunity to under- 
stand the question. At present Congress is 
unpledged to annexation. Independent and 
honorable men have gone to examine and re- 
port upon the subject. ‘‘ Investigate every 
thing,” said the President to Mr. Wurre, of 
the commission. ‘I don’t wish to influence 
you to make a report on une side or the other. 
Don’t hesitate to expose any body and every 
body whom you may find guilty of dishonest 
dealing.” This is the spirit which will elicit 
the truth, 
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THE TRAGEDY IN FRANCE. 


Ir would be remarkable if the republican 
coup d'état in France should prove to have been 
the occasion of the greater suffering of the un- 
happy country. If peace had been made with 
the Regency, after the surrender at Sedan, the 
Germans would have demanded the provinces ; 
nor could there have been any help forit. But 
the imperial war being ended with so great a 
disaster to the country, and the enemy having 
withdrawn, there would have been a movement 
which would certainly have ended in the over- 
throw of the empire, and a popular Assembly to 
form ‘a new government. It is not improbable 
that it would have been a republic, which would 
then have had to deal only with domestic diffi- 
culties, and not with a foreign enemy. But the 
sudden assumption of power by a few gentle- 
men in Paris furnished Germany the most 
plausible of excuses for refusing to treat with a 
committee who could not offer any guarantee 
whatever that they represented France, or that 
the terms upon which they might agree would 
be ratified by the country. If Germany intend- 
ed a war of conquest she could have asked no 
greater favor of France than precisely such a 
movement as took place. It was a movement 
which deprived France of any authorized voice, 
and the gentlemen who controlled it have hither- 
to steadily refused to allow that voice to be heard, 

M. Guizor deprecates this cardinal error of 
the Committee of Defense. M. Louis Bianco, 
as we have more than once remarked, justifies 
it. But in so doing he justifies every crime of 
every despotism that has harried his country. 
M. Lapovvare declares that after Sedan France 
would have paid without haggling a heavy in- 
demnity, and would have accepted defeat freely 
without any thought of revenge. But what proof 
is there of such a disposition? The empire was 
thrust aside by the cry that it had not repelled 
the enemy, and the republic was proclaimed as 
more efficient to carry on the war. If, when 
the news of Sedan came to Paris, any body had 
publicly advised that peace should be sought 
upon condition of an enormous payment, and 
of an understanding that France would never 
seek revenge for an unparalleled humiliation, 
does M. Lasovuvaye think that the orator would 
long have survived his oration? The Com- 
mittee of Defense, calling itself a republic, was 
born of mingled rage at defeat and resdintion to 
retrieve it. It was the very moment when the 
leaders might have trusted that an Assembly, 
fresh from the country, would have buried every 
other feeling, and all political preference, in a 
determination to resist. 

But when, by the overthrow of the empire, 
all representative authorjty disappeared, and no 
attempt was made to turn sympathy against 
Germany by extortimg from her the offer of con- 
ditions which were plainly intolerable, the great 
opportunity was lost. The Committee of De- 
fense made their own a war which they had in- 
dividually opposed, and which the world con- 
demned as causeless and wanton; and they 
postponed peace indefinitely by preventing the 
appearance of a representative power. In the 
actual emergency every thing must be at last re- 
ferted to an Assembly, which should have been 
summoned at first. If Paris falls, and whether 
the Committee of Defense yields or persists fur- 
ther, there can be no settlement without some 
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appeal to the people of France. But if the re- 
publicans, after Sedan, had insisted that a truce 
with the offer of necessary guarantees, should 
have been asked by the Regency until the peo- 
ple had been consulted, the later disasters of 
France might have been avoided, or the opinion 
of the world would have been unanimously fa. 
vorable to the French persistence, 

The touching and interesting letter of Lanor. 
LAYE, to which we have alluded, is written tu a 
friend in New York, and is another expression 
of the despair of France. He hopes that in 
America we comprehend that the cause of 
France is that of liberty, and that the victory 
of Prussia will be the triumph of despotism, the 
beginning of another Thirty Years’ War, and 
Europe abandoned to the greed of Prussia and 
the barbarism of Russia. He declares what 
France would have done after Sedan—but un- 
happily history will only see what France did. 
He is sure that America will agree that there 
could be no more heroic spectacle than France 
refusing to abandon Alsace and Lorraine. He 
states that the wickedness with which the war 
is waged is inconceivable, and that the three 
hundred thousand Germans who lived and throve 
in France have become spies to lead the armies 
of Germany against their ancient masters, 
LaBOULAYE indignantly denies the moral su- 
periority of the Germans, which, he says, they 
constantly boast; and he asserts that the Ger- 
man soldiers themselves are weary of the war. 
** As for the old King, the mysterious corporal, 
as he ® justly called, he thinks that he plays 
the Christian in slaying thousands of people, and 
he is persuaded that his mission is to scourge a 
country which has not harmed him.” The tone 
of the letter is profoundly pathetic. 

On the other hand, the reader will find in our 
last issue another letter, written by a Frenchman 
ten days before that of Lasoutayr. He says 
what the mere outside spectator would infer: 
“Three dragons rule in France—indifference, 
ignorance, and party spirit, which devour and 
will devour France......Humanly speaking, 
there is to-day, both in the army and at home, 
nothing but demoralization, disorder, and con- 
fusion.” The illustrations of “ Praying for 
Peace” which accompany thisletter show how 
passionately the desolated homes and hearts of 
France pray for peace. So sorrowful a fate has 
befallen no nation in modern times, Disaster 
accumulates upon disaster. The appalled ob- 
server calls a truce to the argument of résponsi- 
bility, and awaits the final catastrophe, which 
can hardly be much longer delayed. 





THE MISSOURI SENATOR. 


Tue selection of General Biarr by the Dem- 
ocratic party in Missouri as Senator of the 
United States is another of the signs of its real 
character which that party occasionally and 
generously offers the country. In 1868, just 
before the meeting of the Democratic National 
Convention, which was controlled by rebel sym- 
pathy, General Barr wrote a letter to Colonel 
James O. BropuxaD, in which he said, after 
denouncing the reconstruction acts as uncon- 
stitutional, that there was but one way to re- 
store the government and the Constitution; 
‘‘and that is,” he continued, *‘ for the Presi- 
dent elect to declare these acts null and void, 
compel the army to undo its usurpations at the 
South, disperse the carpet-bag State Govern- 
ments, allow the white people to reorganize 
their own governments, and elect Senators and 
Representatives.” The meaning of such words 
was, of course, evident, and they were at once 
understood by the country. But they were 
sweet and precious to the rebel element, which 
controlled the Democratic Convention, and the 
writer of the letter was made the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President, The country, not 
wishing renewed civil war, nor anxious to in- 
trust the government to its confessed enemies, 
presently showed its disposition. As the elec- 
tion approached, the New York World insisted 
that General Biair should be discarded as a 
candidate, which was merely ‘‘ throwing up the 
sponge ;” and instead of electing the gentle- 
man who was for “undoing” and ‘ dispersing” 
as President of the Senate, the people of the 
United States preferred Mr, Corrax, and no 
sensible man in the country was sorry. 

General Biarr, as a Senatorial candidate, re- 
cently said in the Missouri Legislature : ‘There 
is no item in that letter that I take back. I 
stand by it.” And he proceeded to explain that 
if the soldiers were withdrawn from ‘the South” 
their work will be undone. Now, small as this 
hole of escape is, it was not necessary for the 
General to creep through it. He would have 
received just as many votes if he had said that 
he would forcibly disperse the Legislatures of 
the Southern States. It was his BropHEAD 
letter, and not the New York World, which ex- 
pressed the spirit of his party; and that spirit 
is unchanged. If the General and his political 
friends could obtain control of the government, 
they would not hesitate to act upon the feelings 
and views which he expressed in 1868, and which 
he “stands by” in 1871. Meanwhile the coun- 
try will remark what kind of candidates the 
Democratic party prefers as its representatives, 
and what kind of policy is probable, should 
such representatives direct the administration 
of affairs, 
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Tux London Times, in a carefully moderate 
rticle, anticipates a favorable and friendly re- 
le from the mission of General SCHENCK. It 
chisks that the prospect was never s0 hopeful 
; w. It welcomes the new minister as 
pte nting the best and most honorable sec- 
a the dominant party in the United States,” 
a declares that in England “ there is nothing 
but a desire to attain, by fair concessions or 
é-ank allowances, the settlement of a foolish 
quarrel, which has alienated two great — 
allied by blood and by intellectual sympathies. 
In this country we can not consider the quarrel 
to be foolish, however unfortunate. It is a 
very grave difference, and touches some of the 
most vital points of international relations. 
But it is agreeable to read that Mr. VERNON 
Harcourt, at Oxford, while maintaining that 
on strictly legal grounds Great Britain could 
hardly be made responsible for the escape of 
the Alabama, admitted that ‘‘ Ler subsequent 
admission to British ports was undoubtedly 
an error.” And in any case, whether right or 
wrong, it is most desirable that these questions 
should be discussed by a competent tribunal. 
Mr. Harcourt will perhaps remember that the 
admission which be now makes as of course has 
not hitherto been conceded. 

The principles upon which General ScHENckK 
will be instructed are evident from the Mor- 
tev correspondence, The United States do 
not complain of the recognition of belligerent 
rights. They assert, merely, upon that point, 
that the circumstances under which it was 
made revealed an unfriendly disposition, and 
that where negligence of duty subsequently ap- 
pears it may be presumed to be intentional. 
They also allege that it is the duty of every 
government to provide by law for the prompt 
and ample performance of international obliga- 
tion, and that refusal to amend an inefficient 
law of this kind is a distinct violation of neu- 
trality. In conversation with the British Gov- 
ernment General Scnenck will undoubtedly be 
instructed to call attention to the fact that 
upon remonstrance made by Prussia during the 
last summer, in a strain like ours during the 
rebellion, the British authorities immediately 
proposed a change which they refused to us, 
What occasion would there be, therefore, for re- 
ferring to arbitration a question which the Brit- 
ish Government has virtually decided against 
itself? If Prussia would, as the British action 
confesses, have had a right to complain if the 
law had not been revised, is it not clear that 
the United States may rightfully complain of 
losses that occurred before the revision ? 

Undoubtedly what remains in the settlement 
of the A/abama question is rather of form than 
substance, Great Britain probably expects to 
pay damages, and is willing to pay them; but 
she is not willing to make disagreeable ac- 
knowledgments any more than we should be. 
Yet we see no reason, in any view, why there 
may not be an expression of sincere regret at 
a misunderstanding which has not unnaturally 
arisen, In a difference of this kind there is 
always a great deal of feeling—and feeling is 
net pacified by the payment of money. A 
statesmanship which is not pedantic, and which 
seeks to deal with the essential elements of the 
case, no more disdains international magna- 
nimity than an honorable statesman disdains 
generosity in his personal relations. In this in- 
stance it is the United States which is the in- 
jared party, and which complains. ‘‘ Fair con- 
cessions,” therefore, in the phrase of the Zines, 
would be wise statesmanship. ‘There is deep 
feeling in this country upon the subject. There 
is a sense of alienation and hostility toward 
England, which, although by no means so ex- 
tensive and significant as the Pall Mail Ga- 
zelte represents, is still very positive. There 
is also a sentiment of defiant willingness to 
wait, which means revenge in kind. But there 
isa deeper and a stronger sentiment, more truly 
American and human, which holds that the 
dithculty between America and England must 
be adjusted peacefully. 


fran 
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NOTES. 


WE do not mean to cast any reflection upon the 
commissioners of the new State Capitol at Albany 
when we say that it will probably turn out to be an 
fiormous job. ‘The vast swindling inseparable 
‘rom such a work is something that they can not 
coutrol. It was supposed that the building might 
Cost four millions of dollars. It has already cost 
more than a million and a half, and it will prob- 
ably cost ten or fifteen millions before it is fairly 
finished. Meanwhile a suflicient, beaatiful, and 
commodious building could undoubtedly have 
be en erected for two millions of dollars. 
Governor, in his message, suggests that work 
might be judiciously suspended for a time, which 
shows that he thinks of the effect of the sums 
total of State expenses during his administra- 
ton. But the commissioners ask for an appro- 
priation of another million, that the work may 
&0 bravely on. Should the building ever reach 
the magnificent proportions proposed, what a 
‘tting hall of legislation it will be for the repre- 
Seutatives whom the dominant party in the city 
of New York send to the Assembly! If any 
body still doubts the advantages of Democratic 
scendency in the government, let him come to 
the city in which the Democratic party has un- 





The | 





questioned control, and study those whom it se- 
lects as its representatives, and by whom the 
party is ruled. 





Tue World speaks of Horatio Seymour 
and Joun A. ANDREW as war Governors, or 
Governors who put in the field the forces which 
conquered the rebellion. This is like classing 
Jupas and JoHn together as Christian apostles. 
If all the apostles had been of the spirit of Ju- 
pas, the hope of Christianity would have been 
well-nigh extinguished ; and if all the war Gov- 
ernors had been like Mr. Seymour, the Union 
would hardly have survived. It is a pity that 
the friends of Mr. Seymour should suppose that 
a cool assertion can affect the facts of history, 
and of the most vivid remembrance, The speech 
of war-Governor Seymour, at the Academy of 
Music, on the 4th of July, 1863, was intended, 
of course, to inspire the brave boys in the field. 
The same war-Governor’s expostulation with his 
friends in the Park during the riots which follow- 
ed his speech, as flames follow the touching of 
a torch to tinder, were further illustrations of 
the energy and the devotion with which the Gov- 
ernor consecrated himself to the war. His pres- 
idency of the Chicago Democratic Convention, 
which adopted a surrender platform, shows how 
his zeal for the Union consumed him, as his 
suggestion that the Union should be relinquish- 
ed rather than slavery illustrated his fidelity to 
human liberty. The World might as well de- 
scribe itself as a loyal Union journal during the 
war, as — of ‘*State Governors like Sey- 
mour in New York, Anprew in Massachusetts, 
Morton in Indiana, and so on.” The verdict 
of the people of this country upon the war record 
of Mr, Seymour has been pronounced ; and we 
shall take care to revive the recollection of it, 
whenever there is an impertinent presumption 
that the American people forget who were Cop- 
perheads, or why they were called so, 





Aw amendment to the Constitution of New 
York, forbidding grants of public money for 
sectarian purposes, has been proposed in the 
Legislature. It attacks the most flagrant form 
of the present evil practice, prohibiting such 
largess to any religious corporation, sectarian 
school, or institution of learning under the con- 
trol of any religious denomination. With a 
Democratic majority in the Legislature, the pas- 
sage of any such just resolution is, of course, 
hopeless. It is upon Democratic suggestion that 
the sectarian grants have hitherto been made; 
and it is part of the Democratic policy to propi- 
tiate in this way the favor of the only political 
sect in the country. Intelligent men every where 
can not be too watchful of this tendency of the 
Democratic party. It has the elements of great 
mischief, and is vitally hostile to one of the 
fundamental principles of any free political sys- 
tem—the absolute separation of church and 
state. 





Tue valuable and interesting work recently 
issued, ‘‘ The English Governess in Siam,” has 
been severely attacked by the London Atheneum. 
The explanation of the onslaught is that it is 
inspired by the agent of the Siamese Govern- 
ment in England, who is himself an English- 
man, and, as we learn, not familiar with the 
language of Siam; and as many of the facts 
told in the book, illustrating the real charac- 
ter of the Government of the country, are such 
as that Government would naturally wish to 


| conceal, its obvious plan is to throw discredit 


upon the writer. But the good word of Dr. 
Bowrinea, who personally knows and esteems 
the author, will, pending a rejoinder to the strict- 
ures of the Atheneum, be of more service to 
her than the interested denial of the Siamese 
agent can be prejudicial. 





Tue investigation of the difficulties in the 
Methodist Book Concern has been postponed to 
the meeting of the General Conference of that 
Church in 1872. This is a judicious decision ; 
for whatever the present result might have been, 
the subject would certainly have been brought 
before the final tribunal of the denomination. 
The committee affirm their belief in the honesty, 
economy, and prudence of the business manage- 
ment of the Concern, but withdraw the charges 
against Dr. LANAHAN, referring them to the 
General Conference. Upon his part, Dr. Lana- 
HAN reaffirms his charges of fraud and irregular- 
ity, and withdraws his present answer. Mean- 
while Dr. LANAHAN is restored to all his official 
relations with the Book Concern; and a com- 
mission, impartially selected, will make a thor- 
ough examination of the books and the finan- 
cial management of the business of the Concern 
from its beginning until the present time, and 
will report to the Conference, 





Tuere is evidently a disposition in Congress 
to respond to the general wish of the country for 
the repeal of the income tax. ‘The new com- 
missioner, General PLEASONTON, says that the 
tax ‘‘costs as much as it comes to,” and he is 
evidently of opinion that it is desirable to remove 
it. When the subject was proposed in the Sen- 
ate it was welcomed with unexpected ardor, and 
Senators Sumner and Conkvin@ heartily agreed 
in wishing immediate action. Senator SHEer- 
MAN, the chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, opposed the repeal last year; but we 
hope that he has seen since the adjournment the 
inexpediency of continuing an exce war 
tax, which is of doubtful constitutionality, which 
is not necessary to the revenue, and which, if it 
were, furnishes so little relief to the treasury. 
‘The expression of public opinion in the country 
is almost unanimous in favor of the repeal, and 
a majority of the House of tatives de- 
creed it last year. Let the majority of the Sen- 
ate now join with the House, and the country 
wil! rejoice. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AN ee writer, in discussing the question 
of easterly gales the methods of foretellin 
their approach, by means of the barometer an 
otherwise, infers from the observations of the 
‘* Quarterly Weather Report’’ that such gales, so 
far trom —— almost without notice, are pre- 
ceded by a high barometer and a low tempera- 
ture, and that an increasing difference of atmos- 

heric pressure between the extreme limits of 
the British Islands is the danger signal of the 
advent, direction, and intensity of all storms. At 
the southern edge of these easterly gales he states 
that there always exists a lower barometer than 
at the northern, and hence the change of the 
position of low pressure marks out the track of 
the storm, 





The use of torpedoes and other explosive ap- 
paratus for the capture of whales has been long 
pencticed ; but their application in the destrue- 

jon of smaller fish is, we believe, somewhat 
novel. We now learn that a German named 
Coomss has established himself at a point below 
New Smyrna, in Florida, where he pro to 
make use of these engines of destruction for 
killing fish as they come in schools into their 
vicinity. It is his intention to work up the fish 
obtained in this manner in the man ure of 
fish guano on a large scale. 


According to late papers, whaling in the North 
Pacific and Arctic seas has been more successful 
during the past season than in any year since 
1852, a single vessel having lately put into Hon- 
clulu with 2200 barrels of oil. 





The discovery of the Kaicteur Fall, in Deme- 
rara, already alluded to in Harper's Weekly, has 
added to the list of remarkable waterfalls, as its 
height is asserted to be greater than that of any 
other known. The perpendicular descent, ac- 
cording to careful observation, amounts to 750 
feet, with a width during the rainy season of 
100 yards. The water, after passing over the 
edge, preserves its consistency for only a short 
distance in the central portion, every where else 
being only a sheet of tine foam or spray, in ap- 

rance very much likesnow. One interesting 
eature connected with this fall is the fact that 
the cavern behind it is the home of thousands 
of swallows, which issue from it in the morning 
and return in large flocks at night. The precise 
species to which these swallows belong is not 
indicated, and it is quite possible that they are 
actually swifts, and, therefore, belong to a very 
different family. 


We are pleased to learn that Mr. Janssen, the 
eminent spectroscopist and astronomer, to whom 
we referred some time ago as having attempted 
to leave Paris in a balloon for the purpose of 
taking part in the observations of the recent 
eclipse, succeeded in his undertaking, and reach- 
ed his destination in Algiers. He was, untortu- 
nately, unable to accomplish much in conse- 
quence of the unfavorable weather. 








Mr. Gwyn JEFFRIES, in a communication to 
the British Association relative to the late 
deep-sea exploring expedition of the Porcupine 
in the Bay of Biscay and along the Atlantic 
coast of Spain and Portugal, stated that at depths 
of about a thousand fathoms many species of 
mollusca were found in a living state, some of 
which had been previously regarded as fossil and 
extinct, and all of them occurring in the newer 
tertiaries of Sicily and Calabria; and he thought 
that a record of the fact might lead to the fur- 
ther discovery of the geological phenomena 
which had caused the fossilization of so many 
species in that limited area. Some of them in- 
habit northern and even arcticseas. The author 
suggests whether, in view of the wide distribu- 
tion of many of the species of the deep-sea forms 
of so ge mollusca, they did not originate in 
the north, and spread southward in consequence 
of the great arctic current. He also inquires 
whether, since the pliocene division of the ter- 
tiary formation is found to contain scarcely any 
extinct species, and, in fact, the poromuee be- 
ing likely to be reduced to nothing by further 
explorers, that artificial division should not dis- 
appear entirely, and be merged in the quaternary, 
and the tertiaries be restricted to the eocene, 
miocene, and oligocene. 

In the course of a subsequent communication 
Mr. Jerrries described a living pentacrinus ob- 
tained on the same cruise. The base ot this was 
free, although embedded in the mud. The ani- 
mal is interesting as being the first and only in- 
stance ofa European species of this genus, which 
forms so important a link in the geological chain, 
and connects the mesozoic period with the pres- 
ent epoch, 





Sir Ropgrick Murcuison has lately offered to 
endow a chair S eer and mineralogy in 
the University of Edinburgh with the sum of 
$30,000, on the condition that the annual income 
be supplemented by agrant from Parliament. It 
is now stated that the government has acceded 
to the proposition, and that an appropriation of 
$1000 a year has been recommended. 


The foreign journals received up to this time 
are provokingly meagre in their accounts of the 
eclipse of December 22. Most oi the scientific 
papers of London, published a week after the 
occurrence in question, say nothing wee the 
subject, while Nature has but a very brief report. 
From this, however, we learn that “ observations 
at Catania, under direction of Mr. Lockyer, 
were much interfered with by unfavorable weath- 
er, although substantial resuits were secured.’’ 
Lord Lindsay reports from near Puerto, oppo- 
site Cadiz, that ‘‘a few pictures of the co- 
rona were taken, but t the polariscopic ob- 
servations were doubtful;”’ also that ‘‘ the sky 
was more or less unfavorable for observation.” 
At Oran the sun was entirely obscured during 
the period of totality. 

Professor HALL, of the Washington Observa- 
tery party rts to Commodore Sanps, from 
Syracuse, tha: they had very tolerable success, 
the four contacts being pretty well observed, 
although the physical appearances were render- 
ed somewhat doubtful by thin clouds covering 
the moon during the total eclipse. The protu- 
berances were well seen, of a pale red color, 
though the clouds interfered with the observa- 
tions of the corona. 

No reports from Professor Newcoms’s party 
at Cadiz have yet been received at the Depart- 








ment. But as Lord Lindsay, in the same re- 
gion, seems to have been quite successful, we 
rust that the American party had equally good 
fortune. 

A member of the Coast Survey party at Ca- 
tania reports satisfaction with the general re- 
sults of observations in that neighborhood. A 
dense cloud covered the sun at the beginning of 
the eclipse; but just previous to the moment of 
total obscuration the clouds parted, and furnish- 
ed an excellent view of the corona and of the 
whole totality. The observations tended to 
prove that the solar corona is a solar atmos- 
phere extending about eight thousand miles 
above the usually visible surface of the sun. At 
the time of writing nothing had been heard from 
the Mount Etna parties. The British expedition 
had not been so fortunate as the Amer can, the 
sun not being visible, at the critical time, to its 
partics. 


According to Professor Norprxsxsotn, of 
Stockholm, an appreciable per cent. of platinum 
has been found to cccur in the gold found during 
the past summer in Lapland. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 








CONGRESS, 


January 16.—In the Senate, a bill was passed to ex- 
ite the survey of private land claims.--In the 
ouse, a bill on ocean telegraphs was passed. It 


gives the conditions to which sil ocean telegraph lines 
shall be enbioct, viz.: The government of the Unit- 
ed States 8) have equal privileges and control with 


other nations ; citizens of the United States shal! have 
the same privileges as the most favored; government 
dispatches shall have precedence; lines shall be kept 
open daily and dispatches forwarded in the order re- 
ceived; and a tten acceptance of these conditions 


shall be given. 
January 17.—In the Senate, a bill was introduced 
proposing an amendment of the Constitution, making 


every person eligible for President who may be thirty- 
five years of age and fourteen years a resident of the 
country. The House bill authorizing the additional 
issue of $500,000,000 of five per cent. bonds was con- 
curred in.—In the House, the several appropriation 
bills were considered without action of any import- 
ance. 

January 18.—In the Senate, a bill for the redemp- 
tion of copper and nickel coins in sums of not less than 
$20 was passed. A long debate took place, without 
action, on a proposition introduced by Mr. Morton to 
investigate the alleged disorders and outrages in the 
South.—In the House, a bill was introduced and re- 
ferred for the admission of Utah as a State, with an 
irrevocable provision in its constitution prohibiting 
ond marriages. A bill authorizing the sale of certain 

ndian iands was ed, with an amendment prohib- 
iting contracts with Indians for a commission or com- 
sensation in effecting sales. The Legislative, Execu- 
re, and Judicial Appropriation bill was passed, the 
amendment increasing the salary of the Judges ot the 
Supreme Court having been agreed to, 
lanuary 19.—In the Senate, a bill abolishing the 
ranks of Admiral and Vice-Admiral in the navy was 
passed, with an amendment continuing them until va- 
cancies occur.—In the House, most of the seasion was 
) doe in debate, and no business of importance waa 
one. 

yt 20.—In the Senate, a bill was introduced by 
Mr. Conkling incorporating the New York Port Tun- 
nel Company with authority to tunnel the Hudson and 
East rivers, which was referred.—In the House, a prop- 
osition to amend the bill to provide a government for 
the District of Columbia, so as to permit women to 
vote, received 55 votes to 115 againat it. 

January 21.—Senate not in session.—The House met 
for | rg debate, but nothing of importance was said 
or done, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC ITEMS. 


In a suit brought at Richmond to recover the price 
of slaves sold in 1863, the defense is made that the ne- 
groes had been by the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and, therefore, that the sale was not lawful. The 
decision {s looked for anxiously, a8 many cAses of the 
same nature will be affected by it. 

The steamer sent out to repair the broken ocean 
telegraph cables has been driven back to port, and it is 
thought the work can not be proceeded with till spring. 

A slight earthquake shock was felt January 18 at 
Laconia and Lake Village, in New Hampshire. It did 
no damage, 

Mr. Henry Burden, an eminent inventor and iron 
manufacturer of Troy, New York, dropped dead of 
heart disease on the 19th ult. He was eighty years of 


age. 

The Virginia Senate, by a strict party division, on 
the 17th ult., voted $600 to purchase a portrait of the 
late Robert B. Lee, and by the same division refused 
an appropriation for a portrait of General Thomas. 

The charges against Dr. Lanahan, of the Methodist 
Book Concern, have been withdrawn, and he has been 
reinstated in his position. A sub-committee has been 
appointed to inquire into the business of the Book 
Concern, its methods of book-keeping, etc., as com- 
pared with those of other business houses, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


On Thursday, January 19, King William I. of Prus- 
sia was proclaimed Emperor of Germany, in the “ Hall 
of Mirrors,” at Versailles, in the presence of all the Ger- 
man princes and re es of os ro of 
the army. A grand military pageant took place in 
Versailles on the occasion of the eveut. 

The siege of Paris continued at last accounts with 
unabated vigor, after a cessation of twenty-four hours, 
commencing January 19, Balloon reports to January 
18 state that considerable damage had been caused by 
the bombardment to prominent buildings and points 
in Paris, but nothing of a very serious character had 
up to that time occurred. Several corn-milis had been 
injured by the shells of the enemy, and, consequently 
supplies of meal were with extreme difticnlty obtained. 
The deaths from the poueerement inside the city were 
estimated at fifteen ay. 

On the 19th ult, General Trochu made a sortie from 
Paris, under cover of the fire of Fort Mont Valérien, 
The fighting continued until night. The German lose 
is said to have been inconsiderable, and the Emperor 
William telegraphs to Berlin, January 19, that the sor- 
tie was entirely resultless. He says, on the 20th, that 
the attacking party was in large force, and was still 
outside of Paris, and that a renewal of the attack was 
certain that day. 

All the members of the diplomatic corps in Paris, 
except Mr. Washburne, recently applied for permission 
to pass through the Prussian | but were refused. 

he military operations in other parts of France 
have been equally unfortunate for the French. Gen- 
eral Bourbaki has utterly failed in his attempt to raise 
the siege of Belf his army on the 2ist ult. was 
in full retreat. On 19th ult. General Faidherbe was 
driven from Beavois to St. Quentin, with the loes of 
4000 prisoners and two The following day be 
was compelled to retreat from St. Quentin. General 
Chanzy attributes his defeat and the evacuation of Le 
Mans to an — panic among some of the 
troops, and the loss of important positions, which 
compromised the safety of the entire army, and the 
failure to execute certain orders given by himself. 

General Placido V attempt oy to get upa 
ey aye sh in the sy states of ——+ pty ~4 
ing in this enterprise, en, u 
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THE GERMAN ARMY CROSSING THE LOIRE AT ORLEANS. 


THE CAMPAIGN ON THE LOIRE. | the Loire fell back, and allowed the enemy to 
| reoccupy that important city. It was on the 5th 
Tue two sketches on this page illustrate the | of December that, after a week's hard fighting, 
advance of the victorious Germans in the neigh- | in the latter days of which the Grand Duke of 
borhood of Orleans, when the French Army of | Mecklenburg was relieved and supported by Prince 
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FrEDERICK Cuar es of Prussia, with a portion 
of the army from Metz, that the French com- 
mander, General AURELLE DES PALADINES, Was 
forced to abandon the city before daylight, and 
the Prussian troops immediately entered it. They 
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RETREAT OF THE FRENCH ARMY ACROSS THE LOIRE, 


continued to pass through Orleans during several 
days, crossing the Loire by the fine stone bridge 
shown in the sketch, on their way to the road to 
Blois, down the left bank of the river, with a view 
to cutting off the remnant of the French army 
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from Tours. In the mean time, from the 7th 
to the 10th of December, the German right wing, 
under the Duke of Mecklenburg, was again op- 
posed, on the right (or north) bank of the Loire, 
by a considerable force, which delayed its west- 
ward progress, ‘The fighting was most obstinate 
at Freteval, Oucques, and Marchenoir; but the 
French resistance, though stoutly maintained, 
was finally overcome, and the Germans gained 
the town of Vendéme. Inthis position the right 
wing was threatened with an attack from Gen- 
eral CHANzY, at Le Mans, to the northwest. A 
decisive battle has since been fought, in which 
the army of General Cuanzy was defeated with 
greatloss. Le Mans, a most important position, 
fell into the hands of the Germans, severing the 
French forces from communication with Cher- 
bourg, and effectually averting the danger of an 
attempt to raise the siege of Paris from that 
guarter, 

Among the trophies of victory claimed by the 
Germans at Orleans were seventy guns, and four 
small gun-boats, each mounted with one brass 
gun, ‘These form the subject of the sketch on 
page 109. In these days of armor-plating and 
monster guns they do not look very formidable 
weapons; but if the sailors whom King WILL- 
1AM has imported into France be intended to 
man them, it is to be presumed that he consid- 
ers them useful. 

An amusing incident is told of this recapture. 
A Bavarian officer, who quitted the city upon 
Von per Tany’s sudden retreat some weeks be- 
fore, had told his host that he might not be back 
until late, and that the key had better be left in 
the door. Upon the re-entry of the Germans 
he went straight to his old quarters, and found, 
sure enough, the key in the door, and his host 
ready to receive him with a light and a witty 
greeting. ** You are home earlier than I expect- 
ed,” said the Frenchman. 

> OF rine y 
WON—NOT WOOED. 
By the Author of -“Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 


Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
in the Bone,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ONE OF FREDERICK’S “LITTLE WEAKNESSES.” 

Ir is the opinion of so many wise ladies who 
write in the newspapers that it is impossible to 
fix a too early date at which the thoughts of wo- 
men first turn to matrimony that it would be 
arrogance to dispute it. ‘The very corals which 
female babies use must be made, we are told, in 
the form of a ring, if the teeth are to be ** brought 
through” with satisfaction to themselves; the 
first word they lisp is ‘* hubby” (meaning hus- 
band), instead of mamma or papa. Still it is 
possible that the aspiration may be general rather 
than particular, It is surely not always abso- 
lutely personal. ‘* Wil he marry me?” is not 
the idea that instantly crosses a young girl’s 
mind upon being introduced to one of the op 
site sex. We protest, at all events, that Mabel 
Denham had never asked herself that question ; 
and hence, perhaps, it was that when it was ‘* put 
into her head” by the widow of Hillsborough, 
with respect to Horn Winthrop, it disturbed her 
s0 excessively. 

‘* My dearest May, what is the matter?” in- 
quired her sister, anxiously, as she gazed upon 
her flushed and agitated face. ‘* Has that dread- 
ful woman, of whom Mr. Winthrop has been tell- 
ing us, said any thing rude?” 

**T think, on the contrary, Mr. Winthrop was 
excessively rude to her,” answered Mabel. 

** Lor, my dear, impossible!” said Mrs. Mar- 
shall, excitedly. Her idea of rudeness, in the 
case of a Winthrop of Wapshot toward any fe- 
male of such inferior social position, being com- 
prised in a chuck under the chin. ‘* Why, she 
must have been fifty, as I saw her through the 
window, if she was a day.” 

‘* He did not make love to her,” explained the 
Professor, ‘‘ but he trod on her toes.” 

‘* What a very strange thing for him to do!” 
observed Mrs. Marshall, gravely. 

Mabel could not resist joining in the laughter 
occasi med by the simplicity of this remark, and, 
revived by the quick passage of the carriage 
throngh the air, soon became herself again. 

Still her sister had seen enough to be convinced 
that something unpleasant had taken place in the 
cottage, and resolved to stop any further cross- 
examination upon that subject. 

** We have lost our cavalier, Mabel,” said she. 
“Mr. Winthrop is putting up his horse at the 
other inn, and is coming on in the dog-cart with 
his son. ‘ 

‘* It really was very good of him, was it not,” 
said Mrs. Marshall, **to think of our lunch? I 
could not imagine what he had sent back his 
groom for to Shingleton.” 

**Tt seemed to me that he would rather have 
seen his groom again than his son,” observed 
Frederick, from the box. 

** Now, don’t be ungrateful, Fred,” said Mrs. 
Pennant, administering a playful poke of her 
parasol to her husband. 

** | don'teat lunch,” observed he, dryly, ‘‘ and 
am therefore under no obligation.” 

** But J do, you selfish creature, and so do 
Mrs. Marshall and May here. I am sure I feel 
much indebted to him; and how nice it will be 
to have it, like a pienic, on the sea-shore, in- 
stead of being shut up in one of those miserable 
inns. 

**We shall have to ask him to dinner, or 
something, to get quits,” grumbled Frederick, 

** Oh, you stingy, vulgar man!” said Ju. 

** Quits!” echoed Mrs. Marshall. ‘* The idea 
of getting quits with a man like Mr. Winthrop! 
What is it to him what he spends? He has ten 
thousand a year if he has a penny. For my 
part, I shall be exccedingly disappointed if he 








does not give us Champagne. What is the use 
of these rich, people, if they do not make others 
happy ?” : 

n But my husband is a very proud man,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Pennant, not without a touch of pride 
in her own tone. 

‘That is just like aaman,” returned Mrs. Mar- 
shall. ‘‘They will starve, and, what is worse, 
they will let their wives starve, rather than ask a 
favor, or put themselves under an obligation to 
any body. What is the harm of asking? And 
as for the obligation—well, you needu’t feel it 
unless you like. J never do, for one. - 

‘*I’m hanged if I don’t think it a great piece 
of impertinence, this feliow’s bringing us out 
lunch !” exclaimed Frederick, his simmering in- 
dignation boiling over at these antagonistic sen- 
timents. ‘‘ Why, we've not known him twenty- 
four hours !—What do you think, Mr. Flint ?” 

‘* My dear Sir,” said the Professor, laughing, 
‘*T have not thought about it at all; but I shall 
certainly not refuse to eat and drink, if there’s 
any thing good. If you feel aggrieved at Win- 
throp’s hospitality, it is easy to show your sense 
of the insult by never speaking to him again.” 

** Well, I've always heard you were a ve 
clever man, Mr. Flint, and now I’m sure of it!” 
exclaimed Mrs, Marshall, admiringly. ‘‘ There’s 
not a lawyer.in all England who could have put 
the thing in a more sensible and proper light.— 
I hear the noise of wheels behind us; that is the 
dog-cart, I do hope! When I don’t get my 
luncheon I feel quite a-sinking.—It’s a vulgar 
term, I know, my dear Mrs. Pennant, but there’s 
nothing else expresses it; and I dare say you 
feel the same. My poor dear husband, who, 
however, seldom joked—because he had such a 
classical mind—used always to say that I carried 
a clock inside me, so far as meals were concern- 
ed.” Mrs. Marshall’s frankness, combined with 
her extreme earnestness of manner, was here too 
much for the gravity of the company; even the 
still indignant Frederick shook with laughter. 

‘The Professor’s face moved not a muscle; but 
you would have thought, to hear him rattle, that 

e also had a clock inside him, the works of 
which were neglected, and that it was striking 
twelve. 

At this moment they reached the summit of a 
hill, immediately beneath which, at the extrem- 
ity of a tongue of land, stood the light-house. 

** By Jove! it’s dead low-water,” exclaimed 
Frederick. ‘* What a way the tide goes out!” 

** Yes, indeed,” said the Professor. ‘* The 
rise and fall here is greater than at any other 
part of the British coast, though not so great as 
in the Channel Islands. I have seen a mile and 
more of land laid bare there: you would think 
the sea was never coming back again. To the 
right yonder is Anemone Bay: that is quite a 
show-place for marine curiosities—a mermaid’s 
garden.” 

** Oh, do let us go there!” said Mabel. ‘‘I 
have never seen an anemone, except in a vivari- 
um; and it would be so nice to have Mr. Flint 
to explain it all to us!” 

**It is too far, Miss Mabel,” said the Profess- 
or, doubtfully ; *‘ and, besides, there is my cavern 
gaping forme. Have pity on my old bones!” 

** Dear me, I forgot,” said Mabel, archly. ‘‘ It 
would be too cruel to ask you to leave them, of 
course—the Elephas Primogeniture and the Rhi- 
noceros Ticklerinus.” 

Mr. Flint smiled—he really did. ‘* You have 
got those Latin names I taught you so very ex- 
actly, dear Miss Mabel, that I can refuse you no- 
thing. We will go to Anemone Bay.” 

** You spoil my sister, Professor,” observed 
Mrs. Pennant. 

‘No, no,” said he, gravely; ‘I am only re- 
warding her; she is very good at her lessons,” 

‘*Very,” said Frederick, slyly, and with a 
wicked glance at the blushing girl; ‘‘she re- 
members all that is taught her.—Papa said you 
were to have an object in life; didn’t he, May?” 

It was really too bad of Frederick to say such 
things, and under Mr. Flint’s very nose, as it 
were: certainly brothers-in-law are the most 
teasing and audacious of male relatives, though 
one sometimes can not help liking them. For- 
tunately for Mabel’s embarrassment — ‘* Why, 
there’s another light-house!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Marshall at this moment. 

** Come, come,” said Frederick, once more full 
of fun and banter, ‘‘ that is rather too much; 
we have not yet had Champagne lunch, without 
which it is impossible to see two light-houses.” 

‘* What an impudent man your husband is, 
Mrs. Pennant! Look yonder; am I not right?” 

“‘ That is the chimney of the gas-works which 
supply the capital town of Hillsborough,” assert- 
ed Frederick, gravely. 

**It can not be gas-works, because there is 
no smoke,” replied Mrs. Marshall, decisively.— 
** Now what do you say, Professor?” 

** You are right, madam, as to the light-house 
matter, although the Trinity House has no cog- 
nizance of the erection in question. That is a 
very ancient beacon—supposed to have been orig- 
inally Danish; you can see a part of the iron cage 
still left at the top of it. In those two buildings 
we see the Alpha and Omega of science—the rude 
pharos and the ted light-house.” 

**T am delighted to hear you allow that the 
moderns beat the ancients in something,” ob- 
served Frederick; ‘*‘ for it seems to me that there 
is a general tendency among the learned to extol 
the past at the expense of the present in every 
thing.” 

‘* How so?” inquired the Professor, settling 
his spectacles upon his nose, as a soldier looks at 
his arms before action. 

‘* Well, I have often heard great authorities, 
or what were considered such, at Oxford, assert 
that the world is not advancing in civilization at 
all—that the Japanese, .or example, were as 
highly cultivated a nation five thousand years ago 
as we are now.” 

* Nay, nay: as they are now, my good Sir. It 





is certainly curious how early the arts and sci- 
ences sprang into existence some nations, 
and then stopped al r at a certain point. 
But no one contends that is the case with 
our Westernraces, J is still in its childhood; 
and the chief wonder about it is that it has nev- 
er grown up, Its artists produce bright colors ; 
its architects build indifferent temples ; its code 
of laws is ingenious as respects the variety and 
intense cruelty of its punishments—and there’s 
anend. It is an intensely barbarous country, 
with a thin glaze upon it, indeed, made up of 
elaborate courtesies and dedalian vice, but which 
only a very superficial observer can mistake for 
civilization.” 

**I only repeat what has been told me by the 
learned,” returned Frederick, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘I felt all the time they were talk- 
ing nonsense, though I could not refute them. 
But I am sure that their remarks had reference 
to ourselves—that is, to England.” 

** If so, my dear Sir, they were amusing them- 
selves with that intellectual plaything called a 
paradox, Such ideas may be agreeable to a cyn- 
ical nature; but they are worthless—they are no- 
thing, as our Yankee cousinssay, when they come 
to be fried.” 

**T am delighted to hear you say so, Professor. 
Now with respect to the ancient classics—the 
Latin and Greek which is whipped into us at 
school—would it be sacrilege to suggest that 
much of that owes its reputation to its exceeding 
age? Was not I made to swallow a great deal 
of rubbish—I don’t speak of the dirt, but works 
which, if they had been written in plain English, 
would have been called ‘poor stuff?’” 

** Has Heaven no lightnings for this: blasphem- 
er!” ejaculated the Professor; but there was a 
sly look in his eye which encouraged Frederick 
to proceed. 

** Now come, Mr. Flint,” said he, ‘‘ do tell me 
the truth, and it shall go no further. Were those 
Greek plays which I was made to struggle through 
at Oxford real master-pieces, such as have never 
been equaled, or only master-pieces of the peri- 
od? Should we read them if they were not in 
Greek? Would they not suffer, in that case, the 
same neglect as—say the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher or Ben Jonson?” 

- y dear Sir, no comparison can possibly be 
made.’ 


“Now that is unworthy of you, Professor. 
Why not be frank with me? I entertain a 
hatred so intense against the Greek language, 
which has bored and worried me for fifteen years 
of my life without giving me the least gratifica- 
tion in return, that I should really like to have 
it mitigated. When I matriculated at your own 
college it was necessary to get up a work of the 
divine Plato's—the Memorabilia I think it was 
called. ‘The great Socrates was portrayed in it 
asking an infinite number of dull questions—hair- 
splitting, refining, protracting, and reducing his 
adversaries to silence by wearing the poor wretch- 
es out. May I ask whether that was what is 
called the Socratic method, and if so, was it 
worth any thing? He seemed to me to have 
been the very high-priest of verbiage and king 
of old bores.” 

Here the Professor took his hat off, and with 
an injured air appealed to Mrs. Pennant. 
‘* Madam, I feel as if my few gray hairs were 
standing on end in consequence of these remarks 
of your husband. Will you be good enough to 
tell me if this is the case?” 

**Don’t mind him, Mr. Flint,” said she.— 
** Frederick, how can you be so foolish as to go 
on in that way, abusing Greek and Latin, when 
you know it made dear papa so angry that he 
almost broke off our engagement !— You have no 
idea how they used to go on, Professor ; it fairly 
made my blood run cold.” 

** Yes, for fear she should lose me,” explained 
Frederick. ‘* Poor dear Ju, I was her last 
chance! and yet the governor was so ‘riled’ by 
the way in which I spoke of AXschylus that he 
was reckless of consequences: not that I blame 
him. The ancient classics were the bridge that 
carried him over the river of adversity, and gave 
him his fellowship, and subsequently his living ; 
and if it was not for the vested interests that are 
thus bound up with them, they would long ago 
have been reckoned at their true value.” 

**They Aave a value, then, have they?” in- 
quired the Professor, winking in a highly repre- 
hensible manner at his antagonist’s wife. 

**Of course they have,” rejoined Frederick, with 
irritation; ‘‘ they have very considerable merit, 
though not enough to make such a fuss about 
them: the respect that we pay to mere antiquity 
amounts to fetich worship. It is the same with 
your flint weapons and arrow-heads, and scratches 
of drawings found in caves. You are not con- 
tent with saying, ‘This is very creditable’-—that 
is, considering the epoch at which they were ac- 
complished, and the absence of tools to work 
with—but you must talk about their ‘artistic 
beauty,” the ‘ flowing lines of form,’ and I don’t 
know what else. Why, it takes a very learned 
man indeed to prove that the bit of flint «s a weap- 
on, and the drawing not an accidental scratch. 
1 have no patience with is :* all.” 

‘* That much is evident, my deav Sir,” said 
the Professor, warmly; ‘‘ thc rest of your asser- 
tion is not so easily to be admitted... Why, I 
will undertake to prove, Sir, even to your intelli- 
gence, that in every specimen’—and he produced 
his bag of precious relics—*‘ which I have had 
the good fortune to secure to-day—” 

Here Mabel hurriedly whispered something in 
the Professor's ear, which made him pause. ‘I 
don’t deny,” said he, ‘‘ that there is some reason 
in what you say, Pennant, as respects our blind 
acquiescence in many matters which have only 
age to recommend them.” 

** Well, well, that is all I wished you to allow,” 
said the conciliated Frederick. 

** For instance,” continued the Professor, with 
the air of a man who makes an admission, ‘‘there | 


is that tangled skein of absurdities which we call 
English law: nothing bat a superstitious venera- 
tion for mere age could have induced us to put 
up so long as we have done with its vain repeti- 
tions and ridiculous formulas ; its paraphernalia 
of seals and parchments; its stupid jargon, so 
useless and yet so expensive—” * 

** Oh, excuse me, Professor,” interrupted Mr 
Frederick Pennant, vehemently ; ‘* this is a sub. 
ject with which I have some claim to be person- 
ally acquainted. What you consider jargon and 
a useless expense are necessary safeguards: once 
you make law cheap and easy, and you will have 
a set of unprincipled and ignorant scoundrels ”"— 
In his excitement, the young barrister here turned 
for the first time right round upon his antago- 
nist, and discovered that the four inmates of the 
carriage were in convulsions of laughter. * By 
Jove!” said he, with comical chagrin, “ you've 
got a rise out of me, I confess, Professor. Tt was 
that wicked May there who put you up toit. She 
knows my little weaknesses better than any body 
—except my wife,” he added, but not soon 
enough to prevent a shadow crossing Julia's 
brow. ‘*Come; was it not Miss Mabel ?” 

“She did whisper me, ‘Try him with law,’” 
said the Professor, laughing; but I had no idea 
that you would have gorged the bait, hook and 
all, in that fashion. How true it is that all men 
are conservatives at heart. But here’s the light- 
house.” 

**Yes, and what is better,” cried Mrs. Mar- 
ay ecstatically, ‘here is the luncheon! Only 
00 ag 





CHAPTER X. 
THE PICNIC. 


Tue good lady who had last spoken was not 
without warrant for her enthusiasm. The dog- 
cart had reached the spot by a short-cut in ad- 
vance of its companion carriage; and in a green 
hollow, over which the only trees that were to 
be seen in the landscape threw their grateful 
shade, a cloth had been spread, and covered with 
dainty viands. Mr. Winthrop and his son were 
standing by, ready to welcome the party to this 
impromptu feast, which really looked very at- 
tractive. ‘The lobsters offered ‘‘a pretty bit of 
color,” contrasted with the cool green of the sal- 
ad which had just been made; and in a little 
stream which ran close by could be seen the shin- 
ing tops of some Champagne bottles. 

** My dear Mr. Winthrop,” cried the old lady, 
as her eye caught the glint of these last, ‘* what 
a nice man you are!” 

Every body was moved to good-natured laugh- 
ter. 
**One has heard of making a sunshine in a 
shady place,” observed Mrs. Pennant; ‘: but you 
gentlemen have found a shade in the sunshine, 
and much more than a shade.” 

‘“*It is indeed a magnificent spread!” said the 
Professor; ‘‘ there seems to be every thing that 
three out of the four elements produce.” 

‘* Nay,” said Frederick, ‘‘the fourth is not 
omitted, for do not the viands show traces of 
your favorite ‘action of fire ?’” 

‘*Pennant has just been ‘roasted’ himself, 
Winthrop, and is still tender,” observed Mr. Flint, 
in explanation of this assault. ‘‘ But what have 
you got in that blanket?—a salamander, or a boa 
constrictor ?” 

** Well, I hope we shall find some table-ice 

still left in it,” answered the host, modestly. 
** Horn says there was a hundred-weight at start- 
ing.” 
f Ice!” exclaimed Mrs. Marshall, ecstatically, 
at the same time settling herself down by the fes- 
tive cloth—for board there was none. ‘*Did I 
not say he was a nice man!” 

This respectable old lady was not one of those 
grave deceivers who protest they don’t care what 
they eat, or thank Heaven that they can eat any 
thing, but who are, nevertheless, so extraordina- 
rily particular about the under-cut of the beef, or 
that bit of crackling of the pork, or the liver wing 
of the chicken. She liked her food, and was not 
ashamed to show it. é 

** Now, I call this most charming, my dear Mrs. 
Pennant!” whispered she, when, the ladies being 
seated, the gentlemen began to minister to them 
in the usual picnic fashion. ‘*I confess I like to 
be well waited upon. I hope that ‘ the equality 
of the sexes,’ which they are now making such a 
fuss about, may never come to pass in my time, 
at all events; tor, of course, if there’s equality, 
we shall be no more made much of. At present 
I am allowed by man to be a superior being, and 
I do not wish that notion to be done away with. 
—Yes, lobster, if you please, Professor.—Sherry 
and Seltzer; thank you, Mr. Horn; I hope it 
isn’t mixed too strong.—Well, since you have 
made the salad yourself, Mr. Winthrop, I can't 
refuse. —Once establish an equality, my dear, and 
every man would be helping himself. The pret- 
ty young girls, such as May yonder (and only do 
look how they are all at her feet), might still se- 
cure a little attention; but as for old ladies like 
me, we should starve. (It’s uncommonly diffi- 
cult, let me tell you, even now, for a woman of 
my age to get exactly what she wants at a ball 
supper.) And yet they are all tolerably ancient 
damsels who are in favor of this reform. ‘The 
Rights of women are the Lefts of men,’ you know. 
I call it perfectly suicidal.” (Pop, pop!) “ How 

Jeasant it sounds! ‘There’s certainly nothing 
ike Champagne: the longer I live, the better I 
like it.—Now do come and sit down, Mr. Win- 
throp; I am sure you have slaved enough—that 
is, when you have given me just the smallest piece 
of ice. Champagne without ice is like kissing 
one’s sister-in-law—it’s insipid.” 

‘“‘My dear Mrs. Marshall,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pennant, reprovingly, ‘‘ what an idea!’ 

‘Tt will be a deal worse than an idea, my love, 
some day, when they get that wicked bill passed 
in Parliament about their deceased wives’ sisters. 
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‘ ’ ith May yonder—you don’t mind 
nee a — m4 if you PEt she might 
- . vour place when you were dead and gone? 
Now do let us see you eat something yourself, 

3 Horn !—Not he; he’s off to Miss Mabel. 
Mach was the rapidity of Mrs. Marshall's mon- 

; d so quickly did one topic succeed an- 
angi ee aie have reiterated 
other therein, that she could not have rei 
one of her own speeches in proper order had her 
life depended upon it. Her remarks, even when 
they were sharp rejoinders, were forgotten by her- 
self as soon as spoken (for she was totally free 
from malice); and, unlike the bee, which dies 
when it has left its sting, she often wounded oth- 
ers by her thoughtless talk without being aware 
that chey had so much as received a scratch. She 
had no more idea that she had let fly a poisoned 
arrow at Mrs. Pennant in the words ** flirting in 
that way with May yonder” than that she had 
thrown the salad bowl at her head; and yet she 
had wounded her to the quick. Frederick's 
thoughtless speech a while ago, Z there is nobody 
knows my weaknesses like May,’ with its too tar- 
dy supplement, “except my wife,” was not forgot- 
ten; and this reference to his pleasure in the young 
girl's society galled the still tender spot. All wo- 
men are madly jealous ; there needs no cause to 
drive the wisest of them frantic with suspicion 
of the man they love: a smile, a look, a whisper, 
addressed by him to another—though old enough 
to be his mother, or (still worse) young enough 
to be his grand-daughter—will set their souls 
aflame like sparks to tinder. In such a case 
they lose all belief in the probity of man, and, 
we had almost added, the virtue of woman. To 
do Mrs. Pennant justice, however, she well knew 
that her sister was wholly innocent of wishing to 
divert from her the affection of her husband; but 
she was scarcely less angry to think that she had 
involuntarily done so. What did he mean, the 
beloved wretch, by her ‘‘ knowing his weakness- 
es?” What business had he to let her know them? 
And what right had he now to desert his wife— 
his bride—by whose side his place should be, in 
order to hover about Mabel in that way? Her 
face was calm as she looked at them, but her bo- 
som was a volcano in action; her appetite was 
gone; the cold lamb upon her plate might have 
been veal for all she knew, if it had not been for 
the mint sauce which the provident Mr. Winthrop 
had allotted to it from a little bottle. 

** Well, Ju, and how are you getting on ?”’ was 
the sprightly inquiry of the unconscious Fred, as 
he seated himself at last beside her, plate in lap. 
“Isn't this jolly ?” 

‘“‘T am glad you find it so,” was the rejoinder. 
—‘‘No, I vat you; I don’t require ice.” 

Frederick saw that she did not. He had been 
too recently ‘h lover not to recognize the indica- 
tions of a tiff: the course of true love never ran 
without them. Unfortunately for the present 
need, he took a humorous view of her irritation. 
‘*Mr. Winthrop has given us silver plate, I hope!” 

“*T believe so; you can see for yourself.” 

‘*That’s well. I was afraid, my dear, that 
you had been taking your mint sauce with a steel 
fork; that makes people a little cross sometimes.” 

“*T have very reason to be cross, Sir.” 

** Because there is no looking-glass to show to 
you your own handsome face!” was the astute re- 
ply. ‘*Come with me to the brook (Mrs. Mar- 
shall wants another bottle of Champagneopened), 
and then you'll see it. I never saw you looking 
half so charming. Come, give me a smile, Ju.” 

“‘T can not dissimulate like you, Frederick.” 

Here intervened the host with a courteous ques- 
tion. 

“‘T have done admirably, Mr. Winthrop, thank 
you, and was never more delighted with a picnic. 

was just saying to my husband how charming- 
ly every thing had gone off.” 

“They are all going to Anemone Bay, Ju; 
I'll stop with you, if you please, and sit on the 
shore. I'd rather stop with you,” whispered the 
wily Frederick. 

“If you really would, Frederick, of course I 
should prefer it. But I can hardly think you are 
in earnest. Leaving me all alone.” 

“*Why, you had the Professor.” 

“*The Professor! What did I care for him? 
There were plenty to look after Mabel, I am sure, 
without you.” 

“* My dear Ju, that was the very reason why I 
went. Those fellows were enough to turn the 
poor child's head ; of course they mean nothing 
serious, but she might easily misunderstand their 
attentions. While she is staying with us I feel, 
as we lawyers say, in doco parentis—in the place 
of her father, This Winthrop is an old flirt, and 
his son an impudeat puppy.” 

** Hush, hush! If that is why you left me, I 
forgive you; but don't do it again: May is not 
a a and quite old enough to take care of her- 
self. 

“*She always seems to me such a mere child,” 
was the careless reply of the judicious Frederick ; 
“but you ought to know best, my dear. They 
are moving to the light-house; take my arm, and 
I will carry your shawl.” 

It was not the prick of conscience that caused 
Mr. Frederick Pennant to form a diagnosis so 
accurate of the state of his wife’s mind, and to 
apply so sovereign a remedy; he thought no 
more harm of amusing himself with his sister-in- 
law than he professed to think; but he was one 
of those who, though possessed but of moderate 
ability in other respects, are socially very intelli- 
gent, and he had seen where the shoe pinched at 
4 glance. A less sagacious man would have 
Teasoned with his wife; a less good-tempered 
one would have “had it out with her,” if not 
then, as soon as occasion served ; but Mr. Pen- 
nant preferred to make all smooth in the man- 
her we have seen. He had been always a fa- 
Vorite with women, and imagined that he under- 
stood them thoroughly ; but he had a good deal 
to learn respecting those interesting and attract- 
ive creatures yet. 


As for Mabel, Frederick had told nothing 
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more than the truth when he said that she had 
had attention enough paid to her by their host 
and his son sufficient to turn the head of a less 
sensible girl. Mr. Winthrop, of course, had been 
obliged to give some of his time to his other 
guests, but Horn had been her slave throughout 
the repast. Never had the offices of cavalier 
and waiter been more assiduously combined than 
in his person; it was not his fault that he was 
less dextrous than diligent, but his compliments, 
to say truth, were clumsy; and, unable to open 
the Champagne bottles, he cut their necks off, in 
rather a savage fashion, with a blow of his knife. 
When a difficulty of this sort occurred a quick 
ear might have caught another sound besides the 
crashing of glass: this was Mr. Horn Winthrop 
swearing at the bottle under his breath. As the 
wine flowed, his attentions redoubled, and his 
tongue was loosened. He informed Mabel that 
it had been his father’s cruel design to exile him 
from the company that day, but that the groom's 
return to the hotel had given him the opportuni- 
ty of joining it. ‘‘I wouldn't have missed it,” 
whispered he, ‘‘ upon my soul, for all the world.” 

May endeavored to look as if this remark had 
no personal reference to herself; and, feeling 
that she was called upon to say something, in- 
quired why Mr. Winthrop should have wished 
to deprive him of the day’s pleasure. 

** Because I make him look old,” was the 
frank reply. ‘*He does not mind going with 
me among strangers, because he thinks we are 
as like as not to be taken for brothers. How- 
ever, whenever I have the chance, I always make 
a point of calling him father.” 

‘* But that’s very unkind of you,” said Mabel. 
**Many persons object to being thought old; 
and certainly your father does not look his age.” 

*“Well, he’s not a chicken, so you needn't 
think it,” observed the young man, confidential- 
ly. ** He wouldn't take off his hat, like the Pro- 
fessor yonder, for fifty pounds, or if it was ten 
times as hot, just because it would show how 
bald he was getting.” 

‘* But what would be the harm of that ?” in- 
quired Mabel, amused in spite of herself. 

** Oh, I'm sure I don't know,” said Horn, with 
a short, dry laugh. ‘‘ All I know is that when 
he came down to see me at Aldershot the other 
day, he sat without his hat in the mess veranda ; 
perhaps that was because there were no young 
ladies to look at him. Well, every body's done, 
so I suppose I must not eat any more. We are 
going to the light-house, it seems; though I 
fancy the governor won't much like mounting 
up so many steps directly after his lunch, May 
I offer you my arm?” 

Mabel had no alternative but to it; 
and, under the very nose of his father, who was 
hurrying up with the same offer evidently on his 
lips, Mr. Horn marched off with his prize. 

** Just look at that!” whispered Mrs. Marshall 
to Mrs. Pennant, drawing her attention to the 
couple in question: ‘‘upon my word, the young 
gentleman is making play. I shouldn't wonder 
if there was a popping of something else than 
corks before the day’s out. What a good thing 
it would be fur your sister, to be sure!” 
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SAN DOMINGO. 


Mucu interest has been felt, both by politicians 
and men of science, in regard to the commission 
appointed by the President, under the recent res- 
olution of Congress, for the purpose of securing 
reliable information in regard to San Domingo. 
As is well known, the commissioners appointed 
consist of Hon. B. F. Wave, of Ohio; President 
Waite, of Cornell University; and Dr. 8. G. 
Howe, of Boston. These gentlemen, recogniz- 
ing the propriety of securing the services of per- 
sons competent to collect information in regard 
to the natural and physical character of the coun- 
try, for which their own studies had not qualified 
them, have taken Professor Wittiam P. BLake 
as principal geologist, with Professor Henry A. 
Warp, of Rochester, as assistant. Dr. New- 
coms, of Cornell University, acts as zoologist ; 
and Dr. C. C. Parry, of the United States Ag- 
ricultural Department, as botanist; and it is 
likely that other savans may be embraced in the 
party. ‘The secretary of the commission is the 
Hon. A. Burton, of Kentucky, a gentleman 
whose long residence as United States minis- 
ter at Colombia, and whose thorough knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language, amply qualify him 
for the post. Professor Cransg, of Co , ac- 
companies President Wurre as his private sec- 
retary. ‘The press is well represented by a large 
number of persons ; and delegates from some of 
the State agricultural societies and other bodies 
will also take part in the expedition. The Unit- 
ed States steamer Tennessee, under the -ommand 
of Captain TEMPLE, was — out ne for 
the purpose of conveying the party, and it is 
thoaghe possible that a second steamer may also 
be detailed. 

On page 100 will be found a map of the isl- 
and, with sketches of its scenery and architect- 
ural features. ‘The Dominican republic com- 
prises over one-half of the island, sometimes 
designated as Hayti, and controls about 17,000 
square miles, divided into five departments, 
which are subdivided into communes, The de- 
partments are called San Domingo (which con- 
tains the capital), Azua de Compostela, Seybo, 
Santiago de los Caballeros, and Concepcion de la 
Vega, the whole containing a population esti- 
mated at 136,000 souls, or about eighty per- 
sons to the square mile. 

San Domingo abounds in valuable natural re- 
sources. ‘The soil is remarkably fertile, produc- 
ing every thing grown in the tropics, and the 
climate is more salubrious than that of any of 
the other West India Islands. Gold and silver 
abound in the country, and iron, lead, and other 
minerals are said to be plentiful. The mount- 
ain ranges, where the mineral treasures chiefly 
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abound, attain an elevation of 6000 and 8000 
feet above the sea level, and are covered with 
magnificent tropical forests. In theseghigh re- 
gions the climate is said to rival that of Southern 
Italy. Writing from Port-au-Prince in 1848, 
Lieutenant Porter, who made the tour of the 
island, suid of the country : 


“In many of the provinces through which I have 
the country may be said to almost in the 

same state as it was when Co_umsvs first discovered 
the island, and in these places the population can not 
said to be much superior in intellect to the unpol- 
ished Indians who were the first possessors of the soil, 
othon> they have am A of the ae traits of charac- 
which unhappy people were distinguished, 
and are eo much to be admired. The remembrance 
places which I have traveled appears 
and no one who has not 
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erals, and they have only to gather in the gifts which 
nature has placed at their disposal. There is scarcely 
a spot over which I have passed—ex: about two 
hundred miles along the sea-shore on the south side— 
where the most fastidious would not be happy to rest 
himself forever, with full security that he could never 
it the necessaries, and could always have at 
hand the comforts of life. It all seems like a land of 
and flowers, and more fit for the abode of the 
le first found there than of the avaricious 
race who worked them to death in pursuit of the wealth 
which the Indians alone despised. 

The city ot San Domingo, the capital of the 
country, is situated on the south side of the island, 
and contains about ten thousand inhabitants. It 
is the principal sea-port, although Porto Plata and 
Samana and Santiago de los Caballeros are splen- 
did ports, and, if the republic was in a prosperous 
condition, would carry on an extensive trade. 
Another town in the interior, called Azua, is 
memorable as the place where Hernanvo Cor- 
r&z lived, pursuing the business of a public no- 
tary. The other towns worthy of mention are 
Concepcion de la Vega, near where CotumBus 
built Fort Concepcion, and Santo Cerro, where 
he erected a cross. Of the other centres of pop- 
ulation, Higuey, Seybo, San Juan de Maguana, 
Neybo, Bani, San Cristoval, Bayaguana, Monte 
Plata, Cotuy, and Boya are the only ones deserv- 
ing notice. Boya was the place of refuge of 
HENRIQUILLO, the last of the Haytien caciques. 
Cuarves V. of Spain permitted him to retire 
thither with the remnant of his people. 

San Domingo was a dependency of Spain till 
1795, when the entire island was ceded to France. 
In 1808 it again passed into the hands of Spain ; 
but in the following year the people revolted, 
and declared their independence. For upward 
of fourteen years afterward San Domingo was 
a prey to civil strife. In 1823, however, the en- 
tire island was united under a republican form 
of government, and Borer, at that time ruler 
of Hayti, was chosen President for life. ‘Twenty- 
two years of comparative quiet followed, and 
had this interval been employed in developing 
the resources of the country, San Domingo would 
have become thickly populated and prosperous, 

In 1844 a revolution in Hayti elevated R1- 
vitrE to the Presidency. ‘The Dominicans re- 
volted against his rule, and after a sharp struggle 
acquired independence. It would be tedious to 
recount the repeated attempts made by Sov- 
LouguE, the negro emperor of Hayti, to recover 
control of the Dominican republic, and the long 
struggle between Santana and Baez. At the 
present time Buenaventura Baxz, whose por- 
trait is given on page 100, is President. 

Tennessee, with the United States com- 
mission on board, sailed from New York on the 
17th of January. ‘The scientific, as well as 
the political community, will look with much in- 
terest to the results of this expedition; and in 
view of the judicious selections which have been 
made of speciulists, there is genera] regret that 
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the time of absence is likely to be short, although 
the precise period of their return has, we believe, 
not been determined upon. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


_TOPsaWwYER, a Boston commercial hub, went into a 
New York bank withacheck. The teller didn’t know 
him, and wouldn't honor it. Topsawyer went in a rage 
to get a to identify him. Fortunately he met 
Galleone, who knew him. So back they went. “ Mr, 
Teller,” said Top, “allow me to make you acquainted 
with Mr. Galloons—firm of John Galloons, of Murray 
Street.” “ How do you do, Sir?” said the teller. “ This 
is all right,” said es Ppmponely. “This is Mr. 
Topsaw yer, of Boston, and I know him.” “That may 
be, Sir, said the teller to Galloons, “ but I don’t know 
you.” “ Wha-wa-what !” said Topsawyer, boiling over 
at the second refusal, “don’t you know him? What 
do you mean by that? Haven't I just introduced you?” 








Hovsz Dgeoorations—W omen, 
——— 

“ Bob, where's the State of Matrimony?” “It is one 
of the United States. It is bounded by hugging and 
kissing on one side, and cradles and babies on the 
other. Its chief products are population, broomsticks, 
and staying out late o’ nights. It was discovered by 
Adam and Eve while trying to find a northwest pas- 
sage out of Paradise. The climate is sultry till you 
pass the tropics of housekeeping, when equally weather 
commonly sets in with such power as to keep all hands 
as cool as cucumbers. For the rincipa! roads leading 
to this pe State, consult the first pair of blue 
eyes you run against.” 











Tur LanevaGce or Frowzrs—“ Well, I'm blowed.” 





An unmarried friend declared to ua the other day, 
with an expression of countenance wost lugubrious 
*“T never cared a farthing about getting married until 
I attended an old bachelor’s funeral.” 





Why talk of fireside circles any longer when they are 
stove ? 
———— 


Old Moneyd: says that a girl with an income of 
three thousand dollars a year or more is always an ob- 
ject of interest, because she hus so much pripcipal. 











What is the difference between an auction and sea- 
sickness ?—One is the sale of effects, the other the ef- 
fecte of asail. And why do physicians bave a greater 
horror of the sea than any else 7—Because they 
are more liable to see sickness, 





Ieracurw ie Wisvom.—The Pope, on being asked what 
part of Rome his Holiness intended keeping, replied, 
* Vat-i-can.” 





“Boy, why did you take those shingles last Sun- 
day?” *“ Because, mother needed some kindliug-wood, 
and I didn’t want to split wood on Sunday.” 


A man in Michigen swapped his horee for a wife. 
An old bachelor acquaintance said he'd bet there was 
som wrong with the horse, or ite owner would 
never have fooled it away in that reckless manner, 
-_ 

An Irishman, upon sceing a squirrel ehot from a 
tree, said: “ Frith, and that's a waste of powder, The 
fall iteelf would have killed the squirrel.” 
cccladishidiesaneen 

Divorce traveling suits are said to be the latest nov. 
elties in Indiana. me 


A Galvestonian, whose hennery has been robbed of 
five Brahmas, requests the thief to call and “take 
away the rooster, as he is very lonely, and no questions 
will be asked.” 


An original neighbor of old Rip Van Winkle was 
said to be so lazy that when he went to hoe corn he 
worked so slowly that the shade of his broad-brimmed 
hat killed the plants. 




















“T declare,” said an old lady, ngverting to the prom- 
ise made on her marriage day by her liege lord, “I 
shall never forget when Obadiah put the nuptial ~ 
on my finger, and said: ‘With my worldly goods 

thee endow.’ He used to keep a dry-goods store then, 
and I thought he was going to give me the whole there 
was init. I was young and simple, and did not know 
till afterward that it meant one calico gown a year.” 





To Youne Lapixs.—Keep your eyes wide open before 
marriage, but half shut afterward. 

=—__—__——— 

An Eastern paper, in a fit of revolutionary enthusi- 
asm, says, “ Iurrah for the girls of 76!” ‘“ Thunder!” 
cried a New Jerse paper. “That's too darned old} 
No, no! Hurrah toe the girls of 17!” 
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New York Pouirictans Tarxxc To Put Sart on THE Tau or THE Fenian Birp. 
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THE CREST OF A HILL BETWEEN cHaMl 
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CHARLIE BENSON. 
4~ old merchantman lambered along far ont 
» China Sea, and a sailor leaned over the 








oulwark and sang: 
* Do you remember aweet Alice, Ben Boit, 
tweet Alice. wth hair ar rown ? 
Who wep th delight when gave her a smile. 
Aad trembied with fear at your fown 7?” 





Perhaps it was that the sailor knew no more 
f the song, or some sender memory of his own 
: itet him from finishing the melancholy 
art of the verse; at all evenrs, he kept to the 
lines, and the captain was grateful 
to him, very grateful. Jack got an extra glase 
of grog thar night, and a kindly word and smile 
fi aptain Benson. Not long after Jack was 
gnoriig in his buak the captain walked to and 
fro apon the deck, and thought of sweet Alice, 
1iways keeping that grim idea of the church- 
gard out of hia thoughts. How could the ideal 

’ sweetness and bicom be associated with the 
slab of granite so gray! 

Srill he shuddered a Sitle, and drew his arms 
more tightly across his brawny breast, and felt a 
chill strike to his heart, although the air blew 
hot aa a sbnoom, the sea shone like an emerald, 
ani phosphorescent lights retlected themselves 
om the heavy black bull of the ship. Sweets Al- 
ice! Ay, how sweet, shat she should have sep- 
arated two brothers, who were alone im the 
world, and all in all to each other, until, for love 
of her, they became hike Abel and Cain! 

Bat it was foul play—yes, and anbrotherly— 
to hatch ep a plan to get rid of him fora day, 
and to press the girl for an answer while he was 
gone—Alice was so gentle and timid. A hot 
finsh rose to the captain's brow when he thought 
of all that had passed, aad he pitied again the 
or lad that had crept away from the oid home- 
ead, with a barsting heart, and never returned 
~—not for eighteen years—but then, eighteen 

= That was a long time, and the captain's 
brow grew enol again ;: after all, the lad had buffet- 
ed his way im the world, and had not been atterly 
miserable; and now he was a hale, hearty cap- 
tain, with not the least hint of a broken heart 
about him. Eighteen years had cooled the fer- 
vor of his love and hate, and he fels that he 
could kiss the white brow of sweet Alice, and 
clasy brother Bob's hand with fraternal warmth ; 
and, by George! he vould go home that very 
trip—he would go horse, and stay perhaps. This 
sending of crape shawls, and work-boxes, and 
Japanese puzzles, had been kept ap long eneagh ; 
he wonld take himself home now, and word 
stop on the way and get lota of toys for the elil- 
{ren— Bob's children and hers! There must be 

housefal by this time, although not one line or 

wd had been exchanged for eighteen years ; 

ther, of course, there were children, plenty 
1—-and the old ship lambered on. 

How hot the sun was that day at Bambary! 

ery dogs blinked aad drooped their ears, 
g out their tongues, and paating despe- 


? 


In the lower part of the village, quite out of 





the fashionable range of travel, there stood a 
little old tumble-down honse, with a little old 
t edown k at the side, and an old 
t down grape-arbor .at the back, under 
grape-a a vonung girl busied herself 
arranging and adorning a table for three. How 
she fliteed from the kitchen to the arbor. like a 
butterfly, or a bit of thistle-down, or any other | 
flitting piece of | For pite of her 
i dress, which I am “ as a little 
t ot at the ga 4 Or flop- 
ping from the back of her head. that would have 
made any other girl look ng y, and a rivulet of 


perspiration rolling from her straight little nose, 


and making a pool in the delicious little curve 


‘ of her upper lip—in spite of all this, the young 


| indefatigable toiling in behalf of the artistic and 


| carned the bow gracefully enough. 





girt was Charlie Benson, and loveliness and | 

Chartie Benson were synonymous terms ; besides, 

the sun-bonnet flopped so fur back that one could | 
see the ripple of her hair and her fair low brow. 
(Oh, how hot you are, Charlie!” cried a voice 

the lane; and a young rustic, stalwart and | 

the, and brown as a berry, leaped over the | 

fence and approached the arbor. ‘* Now, why | 

,0t eat in the kitchen? it’s such a toil, lugging 

thing out here.” 

“But then it’s so nice, Joe,” rejomed the | 
maiden; ‘we c | hear the birds sing, and I've 
got a great bunch of flowers for the table; and 
it's mother’s birthday, you know.” 

That was Charlie Benson all over, with her 


beautiful. Halt an hour later she stood in the 
kitchen doorway, with a pretty clean calico on, 
and a ribbon about her hair; and nothing would 
do but Joe must wear his coat. 

** [t's awful hot,” groaned Joe. 

“Ic won't be hot out there,” replied Charlie; 
**and now [ll run in for mother. When [ cail, 
you come, and we'll help her out to the tabie. ¢ 
[ve got her hair braided, and she looks pretty 
as an angel.” 

But Charlie did not come very soon, nor call, | 
snd Joe felr chat his back was roasting, and had | 
siyly slipped one arm from his coat; but he put 
t back again with a start wken Charlie stood at 
his elbow. 

** [c's no use, Joe; she’s afraid of ear-wigs.” 

* Ear-wigs!” echoed Joe. 

“Yes; and all my trouble is for nothing.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Joe. *“* Have you coaxed 





“T hate to, Joe, if she's afraid. You know 
she never refuses any body any thing.” 

I wish somebody was more like her,” said 
Foe. 

‘“‘[ wish you wouldn’t stand there and talk ; 
let's get the things in again.” 

Alas! in dragging the table back to the kitch- 
en, a brier caught Charlie im a fond embrace; 
and so reluctantly did it relimquish its grasp 
that, im spite of Joe’s care, a great rent was 
made in the clean calico, 

“ There now ; bow stupid you are, Joe! I'm 
just sorry I tried to make things nice ;” and the 
het tears sprang to Charlie's eyes. Just at that 
moment young Wayne came gallopimg along, 
and took otf his hat with a sweep to poor Char- 
lie, who colored to the roots of her hair, bat re- 


**To think of his seeing me in such a plight !” 
said Charlie. 

Hes no better than any one else, if he is 
the judge's son,” said Joe; **and if he wasn't 
a fool, he wouldn't drive a horse that way on a 
day like this.” 

** He has plenty of horses,” said Charlie. 

“Yes; but his father ‘d raise Old Nick if he 
saw one of ‘em in a lather like that.” 

Charlie shrugged her pretty shoulders disdain- 
fully, and busied herself in arranging her mother’s 
dunner. 

** I wish we were able to have something nice 
for her,” said Charlie. “I wish we were rich.” 

That's what [ call downright ingratitade, 
Charlie,” said Jee. “Nothing could be nicer 
for any one sick than a piece of this chicken.” 

**Oh, I know,” she replied; **I’m a hateful, 
il-tempered wreteh. Bat—bat I'm so tired, 
Joe!” 

“Never mind, Charlie; every thing ll be right 
one of these days.” 

“ When our ship comes jn, Joe.” 


bury, and looked about him im wonder; there 
was scarcely a landmark that he could remem- 
ber at first, amd he felt more lost than 

had been in mid-ocean. The in poked with 
his stick among some farze that grew at 
his feet, and all at once a little pewee set up its 
pipe; it was a melancholy whistle enough, bat 
it seemed cheerful to the captain; he shook him- 
self in his great-coat, like a Newfoundland dog, 
and started on his way. Then the friendly pe- 
wee, fearing the captain had not quite anderstood 
the refrain, sounded a more melaneholy note; 
but still the captain jogged along cheerily. The 
little bird leaped from limb to limb, following 
the traveler upon his way, and piping more and 
more mournfully ; but as the captain reached a 
strip of wood that he remembered well, he com- 
menced whistling aloud, so that the pewee’ song 
was completely lost, and the bird flew awa pity- 
ingly. He remembered the strip of woo well ; 
many and many a time he and Bob hai been 
nutung there; and although many trees were cut 
down, and the wood was not what it had been, 
he vowed to himself that Bob and he would go 
nutting there again that very fall—Bob and Al- 
ice and he and the children, for whom in yon- 
der town was a great chest of toys. The cap- 
tain chuckled when he thought over all the fun- 
ny gifts im that old chest, and walked more brisk- 
ly along. There would be a fire om the hearth 
a night li’.e this; and coming, as he had, fresh 
from the flower-ships and the tinseled joys of 
the celestial empire, a fire on the hearth was a 
thing to grow jolly over. He reached soon the | 
turn of the road, beyond which lay the dear old 
lands and homestead, where lived his brother 
Bob and sweet Alice. Yes, there was the very 





old stone house; the wooden portico had fallen 
a little to decay, and the captain wondered that 
the rose-vines were all gone—all dead and cut | 
away. Alice was so fond of roses in the old 
days; bat children and household cares had, of 
course, changed Alice with the rest. Bat stay! 
Could that be Bob at the wood-pile? No, sure- 
ly; not that broken, bent old man! And not 
a child to be seea—not one. 


The captain lingered a little at the fence; | 
| then, clearing his voice, he called out, 


“Is Mr. Robert Benson at home ?” 

“ At home!” said the old man; “ay, he is at 
home these many years.” 

A strange reply, thought the captain. “Can 
I see him ?” he called aloud. 

The man went on chopping wood, and shook 
his head mournfally. Then a woman came out 


| of the kitchen door, slatternly and toil-worn. 


‘* Robert Benson's been dead these ten years,” 
she said. 

The oe grasped the fence a little tighter, 
and swallowed an obstruction in his throat; bat 
he said, quickly, 

** His wife ?” 

“ Well, she’s poorly enough. She lives down 
in the old house on the South Road.” 

“She's dying,” interrupted the old man. 
“These March winds ‘ll make an end of her.” 

“ Get along with your croakin’,” said the wo- 
man, noting the pallor in the stranger's face. 
“Don’t you mind my old man. She's poorly 
enough, but not so bad as all that. Hem! A 
stranger in these parts ?” 

“['m Charles Benson,” said the captain, curt- 
l 


4 


“Do tell! Home from sea? They'll be pow- 
erful gind to see you, that’s a faet.” 

 The—the children are—well—I suppose ?” 
faltered the caprain. 

“Ob yes, thank ye,” said the woman, briskly. 
“They ain't any on ‘em at home now. I've got 
ai. > 

“f meant my brother's children,” said the 
captain. 

“Oh,” she replied, ““ I don’t know of any chil- 
ag Charlie. That’s all I ever heerd on.” 


the captain thought it was like awail. Bob was 
dead, Alice dying; only the one child, and the 
farm in the 


again ; bat could he have heart, now that all 
were gone? The one child, Charlie! How his 
heart swelled to bursting as he repeated the 
name. They had cared for him, then, and named 
way Rey feet oh while he— 

Ab! was a bad-hearted lad that remained 


the door. 

“Why, this can’t be Charlie?” said the cap- 
tain, in a low tone; “not a grown lad like 
this ?” 

** Who are you, Sir, that walks into people's 
houses without ever asking their leave?” said 
Joe, ashamed of having been found in so humil- 
iating a position. 

** I'm Charles Benson, my lad, and don’t say 
any thing harsh now. Give me a hearty wel- 
boy, for I need it mach.” 

P ** Not Uncle Charley home from sea!” cried 
oe. 

** Yes, my dear boy, your uncle Charley: for 
you must be my nephew,” said the captain, 
flinging his arms about Jee. 

“Ob no, Sir,” said Joe, extricating himself 
from this warm embrace; “ I'm only Joe Miller, 
Sir; I've lived with the folks ever since you went 
away, and Charlie has so much to do that some- 
times I help a little at night. You see, Sir, 
Mrs. Benson is not strong—”" 

— Joe, dying,” said the captain, ab- 
ruptly. 

Joe started back in dismay. 
** Who said so?” be gasped. 


tears. 

** Unele Charley! dear Uncle Charley!” said 
the sweet, girlish voice. 

““Why, good, then,” cried the captain; 
‘there is a girl, too—a girl besides the boy. 
Where is Charley, then—my namesake?” 

“I’m Charlie, uncle; I'm your namesake. 
There isn’t any lad, except Joe.” 

“* Well, we must e’en be content, then,” said 
the captain, stretching out his hand to Joe, who 
stood near by. Joe caught it quickly; he liked 
- — i Already a light shone from 

window itting-: and i 
ee sitting-room, the curtain 





 T must teil her, uncle,” said Charlie. “<O 
tell me, joy won't kill?” 

“No, no, girlie,” said the captain; “joy 
won't kill.” 

Joe said never a word, but looked ar Chariie 
as she stood in the moonlight. A thonsand 
thoughts surged through his mind, filled his 
heart to bursting—so many strange, thrilling 


| certainties rcsoived themselves into chape. He 


loved her—he mast lose her. He was giad she 
would be rich, prosperous, happy. He was 
sorry—oh, how gricvously !—that her 1 :ppiness 
would take hcr out of his reach. In tronhle, 
vexaticn, disappommtmcnt, Charlie iad =Iwavs 
been his own ; at the first touch of <nc- <3—joy 
—triumph—she was ac unattainable << yonder 
stars that gleamed ia the cold sky. Did ‘\c no 
well remember the day of the fair, when Charlie 
wore the white dress, aade out of the very Can- 
ton erape that Uncle Charley had sent 

and she shone fair and 18 above them all ; 
and how, alas’ the j '¢ son, young Wayne, 
who had every thing else in the world to make 
him happy—hcalth, wealth, good looks, fine 
clothes—all— mast needs possess himself for the 
whole day of poor Joe’s wee ewc lamb and the 
worst of it was, that the ewe lamb was quite con- 
sent to walk and dance and talk with the judge's 
son ? 

Joe walked sadly down the road, and the cap- 
tain went in. Seon sweet Alice was sobbing in 
his arms, a cheerful fire blazed upon the hearth, 
and Charlie, like the household fairy that she 
was, toasted some bread by the coals. The 
captain knew in his heart that the gentle creat- 
ure in his arms was wearing away—the frail, 
shadowy loveliness was fit, even now, for “the 
land of the leal ;” but he took heart of grace, 
and thanked God for this present happiness. 

“I'm so glad,” she said at last, in the same 
sweet voice that had been sweet to the captain's 
heart these many years—** I'm so glad, for Char- 
lie’s sake. You know, dear, when I am gone 
she’d have nobody in the world—nobody but 
Joe,” she added, with a quick at Charlie. 
** Ah, if poor Bob could have lived! It broke 
his heart, Charley, when he lost the farm.” 
Alice’s voice was calm and smooth now, and her 
: placid and sweet, while the heart of the 
captain beat like a trip-hammer. A hot flush 
rose to his brow, and he muttered under his 

“Poor Bob! and I rolling in gold.” 


“We have wanted for nothing, dear,” said 
Alice, quickly ; “don't fret about it now. We 
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plieatingly. Charlie shook 
quite aloud, “ Don't, please.” 

Joe started back, smiled bitterly, and went 
oat of the room. 


not feel utterly about any thing. Here 
was a little rest and much cheer; > 
grim and melane visage of the lad, he 
was heartily fond of, he felt too grateful for his 
own comfort to be cast down at the dismal pros- 
pect for poor Joe. 

What a time there was in Bambary, to be 


sure, when it was known that C 
had come home from sea rolling in 
i in gold! 
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shower her, make her worth her weight i 
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© estate was heavily mortgaged, and it 


was nothing sordid or unworthy upon young 
Wayne's part to be at the Bensons’ cottage the 
most of his time. Even when Charlie wore 


had told every body, that she was as graceful 
and as beautiful as a queen. His attachment had 
been known and shown when the Bensons were 
upon the old 
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" iest—now it was quite right and natural 
a Wayne should be ardent and devot- 
ed. ‘It was not Charlie's fault if she was going 
to be rich, nor his, nor any body's. ‘ 

But it made a little difference with the judge, 
Walter's father. It made that much difference 
that the pompous old gentleman even deigned to 
walk down to the cottage. _He was not used 
to walking, he said; but with the aid ot his 
companion — toa —— cane) he 

ad managed the distance nicely. ; 
wow dennet and delighted was the judge 
with the cottage ornée (as he insisted upon styl- 
the little rookery); how obsequious to the 


ing " . , 
captain ; how courtly to the invalid ; how utterly 
unconscious of Joe, only noticing the latter, with 


an elevation of the bushy gray eyebrows, when 
the captain introduced him as his young friend, 
Joe Miller. At one time during the visit the 
iadge managed to get by the side ot the sick 
jady's couch, and lowering his voice, he said, 
mificantly : 
eT am y peuder of my sun, madam, to-day, 
than I have ever been in my life. The young 
dog has excellent taste. I had no idea your 
daaghter was such a gem of loveliness and ex- 
cellence. I suppose all we can do is to try to 
ake them happy ?” 
. ret Alice pe ‘* Yes,” as she always did. 

But when the judge was gone, and Charlie 
and her uncle stood out upon the porch bidding 
him good-by, Joe went up to the couch, and 
glared upon Alice w ith two fierce, searching 

ves, 
*? Is it all over?” he said. ‘‘ Have you given 
her to him? Speak! ‘ell me the worst at 
once. 

Then Alice trembled and grew pale, and Joe 
fell upon his knees by her side, and begged her 
to forgive and comfort him. 

Alas! what could the gentle lady do but bid 
God comfort and bless him! 

‘The next evening a splendid pair of grays came 
dashing up to the cottage, and there alighted 
from a carriage a young gentleman so elegantly 
attired, his manner was so delicately tender, so 
judiciously discreet, that it was plain to be seen 
what was the drift of young Wayne’s invitation 
to drive. Joe strove in vain to get one earnest 
word with Charlie before she went. ‘There was 
a haughty curve in her upper lip nowadays, and 
a slight tossing of her shapely head; and she 
could talk of nothing, nothing in the world, but 
how did sue look in this and that, and would 
Joe please tell her which color suited her the best. 

**Ask young Wayne,” said Joe; ‘‘he’s just 
the chap to know about ribbons and laces, As 
for me, I've something else to think of.” 

Oh, indeed, Charlie wasn’t aware he possessed 
£0 momentous a mind, she would be careful not 
to trouble him again, Then, to her great surprise 
and indignation, Joe told her not to trouble him, 
but to let him alone henceforth and forever. 
Charlie looked after Joe as he went out in the 
moonlight, and first a glitter of triumph shone in 
her eyes, then an expression of fear and doubt; 
at last two limpid tears suffused their violet 
depths, and an infantile gentleness made them 
the loveliest eyes in the world. But Joe walked 
on and on miles upon the white road, with no- 
thing but his great gloomy shadow for a compan- 
ion, It seemed to Joe that the ugly black phan- 
tum by his side whispered to him that it was bet- 
ter to end the matter at once. And reaching a 
pond by the border of the little wood that lay 
within the old Benson farm, Joe, without any 
ceremony, threw himself in. 

** Hallo!” said a voice upon the bank ; ‘*‘ what 
the dickens” (perhaps it was a stronger word) 
‘*are you about, Joe? Come out of that!” And 
as Joe didn’t come out, the'captain sprang in and 
dragged him out. 

There they were upon the bank, all wet and 
slimy, and poor Joe felt it would have been far 
better to have drowned. He couldn't even drown 
- peace. Was there ever so unfortunate a fel- 

ow ? 

** What the dickens” (this time it was astronger 
word) ** made you throw yourself in such a mud- 
hole as that? Couldn’t you choose a place a 
little further up stream? I’ve a mind to heave 
you back again, you young scalawag. What do 
you mean—say? Don't you know it’s against the 
rules to heave away what you can’t bring back 
again? What a cowardly lubber you are, Joe ? 
1 thought there was better stuff in you.” 

Thas the captain harangued the unfortunate 
creature at his side; but he threw about him a 
stalwart arm, and there was a tenderness in the 
rough tones that went to the poor lad’s heart. 

“If you'd chuck me in again, captain, I’d be the 
most grateful fellow onearth. I can't live with- 
out her, I’ve tried to bear it—indeed, I’ve tried 
my best—but I can’t. I’ve loved her since she 
was as high as my knee; we were youngsters to- 
gether, and she used to care more fur me than 
any body in the world ; she’Crun away from any 

ytocometome. Andno. sco her getting 
colder and colder every day, and ove> jeering at 
me and making fun of me, it’s more than flesh 
and blood can stand, captain.” 

“1 know it, Joe,” said the captain; ¢’s tough 
to go through with, I know all about it, my 
boy; but once weather the gale, and you're 
right. Look at me, Joe;” and Joe stole a shiv- 
ering glance at the honest, bluff face of his friend. 
“Well, I suffered more agony in an hour than 
you could in a lifetime ; but I didn’t heave away 
my life, Joe; and the consequence is, here I am, 
and here you are; ond, hy Onteena we must get 
home and jump into something dry, and drink 
something hot, or we'll catch a dickens of a 
cold, 

So the philosophic captain dragged the lad 
along, and they made thle say homeward, leay- 
ing a trail of ooze and mud upon the road, 

The next day Joe went to the farm, and work- 
ed like a beaver all day with the captain, and 
Charlie went out driving again with young Wayne, 





and the invalid was a little better, and the world 
went on pretty much as usual; but there wes a 
stronger bond between the captain and Joe, and 
once in a while a caressing word fell from the 
lips of the bluff old salt, and Joe grew stronger 
and braver. 

“*T wish,” said Joe, as they walked home to- 
gether in the twilight—‘*‘ I wish I could get away 
from here for a while. The minute I come with- 
in sight of the house, or see any thing belonging 
to her, I am the veriest coward on the face of 
the earth ; it sets me to trembling all over.” 

** T'll tell you what,” said the captain, sudden- 
ly, “‘you must cut and run. I've been thinking 
it over, my boy, and I don’t see any other way. 
You must get off to sea, Joe. Ah,” he added, 
taking a long breath, ‘‘that’s where you'll get 
strength and grit—that’s what ’ll make a man of 
you, Joe.” 

** But how about the farm, captain ?” said Joe. 

The captain blew a long whistle from his lungs, 
that was meant for a sigh. 

** Well, Joe,” he said, ‘‘the farm ain’t alto- 
gether what I’ve been looking forward to. You 
see, there's no children to fill it up, and Charlie 
will live at the judge’s house on the hill, and it 
stands to reason Alice ‘ll go with her daughter ; 
and what's the use of the farm? We couldn't 
live there alone, Joe. Lord ! we'd die of the blues, 
I'll tell you what, boy, we'll go tosea. And yet, 
Joe—and yet,” added the captain, blowing an- 
other melancholy blast from his chest, ‘‘ I'm free 
to say it’s a great blow—a bitter blow.” 

Joe remained gloomily silent. 

At that moment a little pewee, that hopped 
along from branch to branch at their side, com- 
menced such a charming little quaver that Joe 
and the captain listened with delight. It sound- 
ed like the voice of a mother to her child, or the 
whistling of a landward breeze to sea-side mar- 
iners—of a kettle singing upon the hearth—it was 
such a miniature anthem of hope and cheer. 

** That’s a nice little bird, Jue,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“* Very nice, Sir,” said Joe; and their faces 
lighted up, and they walked a little more brisk- 
ly. Just as they reached the turn of the road a 
lithe, graceful figure, dresséd charmingly in white, 
ran to meet them, and a flutter of rose-colored rib- 
bons fell upon the summer air. <A sweet, girlish 
voice called out: 

**Oh, Uncle Charley—oh, Joe—I'm so glad 
you've come! I've been looking for you ever so 

ong, and mamma feels so well to-night, and I’ve 
been making a raspberry-pudding.” 

Then she slipped one little hand into the cap- 
tain’s, and another into Joe’s, and walked on be- 
tween them innocently as an angel. ‘The captain 
knew what Joe was undergoing, and thinking 
that the best way to cure trouble was the quick- 
est, called out, in his bluffest tones: * 

** Avast there, my little mermaid; drop Joe’s 
hand, if you please, and get back in the house 
again. He's too fondof you tostand _ blowing 
hot and cold with him. Do you know you're 
driving him off to sea—and me, too, for that mat- 
ter? As soon as you're spliced with yon popinjay 
I'm off with Joe; it’s the only medicine for us 
both, for I believe I’m almost as fond of you.as 
he is.—You see, Joe,” added the captain, apolo- 
getically—‘‘ you see Charlie’s a good bit of Bob 
and a good bit of Alice, and she’s got mixed up 
in her a deal of every body I ever cared for, and 
I can’t bear to part with her, that’s the fact.” 

** Part with me!” said Charlie, who had not 
obeyed the captain’s order, but clung fast to Joe’s 
brown liand and his own brawny one—“‘ part 
with me! How could you be socruel? Didn't 
you promise to stay home and live at the farm 
with mother and me?” 

“ But you cau't live at the farm, girlie; they 
want you at the house on the hill.” 

** People can't have every thirg they want, 
uncle. I'll live where I please; I'll live at the 
farm with mother and you.” 

Here Joe gave a little struggle to get his hand 
away; but there was considerable strength in 
the rosy fingers that clasped themselves about 
his own. 

‘* Well, you see, Charlie,” said the captain, 
**T feel in honor bound to take care of Joe; if 
he’s left to himself he'll drift among the break- 
ers. I'll just look after him a while till he’s able 
to steer clear of the reefs, and then perhaps I'll 
come home for a bit. Why, just to think of his 
heaving himself into that dirty pond last night ; 
he hadn't the sense to pick out a clean spot. If 
I hadn't been there he'd ’a been choked, sure 
enough, half with mud, half with water. Hallo! 
what,the dickens is the matter now ?” 

Charlie had grown suddenly pale, the rosy 
fingers “2ll from their warm embrace. ‘‘ Oh, 
Joe!” she gasped, with a great look of reproach 
in her face ; then she fell upon his shoulder quite 
wan and lifeless, and the white lids shut all the 
glory from the violet eyes. 

“Hold her tight, Joe,’ said the captain; “ I'll 
go get’. 1¢ brandy ;” and he hastened with trem- 
bling steps _ the house. 

When the captain returned he found to his as- 
touishment, and a little to his indignation, that 
Charlie had quite recovered her consciousness, 
and ‘hat, in place of the pallor that had reigned 
in \er face, a bright flush glowed there, and the 
violet eyes were filled with a tender radiance. 
She held out two little trembling hands to her 
uncle. 

“ By George!” said that hardy seaman, pre- 
tending not to see this flag of truce; ‘‘ here I am 
blowing like a porpoise and half out o’ my 
wits; I haven't run that way since I was a boy. 

here are you better than ever, by George! 
and prettier; and—eh, Joe?” ‘This interroga- 
tive was addressed to his young friend, who 
looked as if he had suddenly swallowed a sun- 


“* Uncle dear,” said Charlie, demurely, “ I'm 


going to stay at the farm with mother and yo 
and—and Joe!” tai 


The captain caught her in his arms and swayed 
her about joyfully. ‘‘ By George!” he cried, 
** we'll have that chest of toys, after all.” Then 
he wrung Joe’s hands in a way that brought the 
tears to that young fellow’s eyes, and the pewee 
upon a neighboring branch chanted a pwan of 
joy, and all the heavens glowed with the light 
of the stars that looked down upon old mother 
earth and saw so many scenes like this—scenes 
of gladness, innocence, and peace. 

So Bambury was mistaken, and that girl mar- 
ried Joe Miller, after all. Just shows how con- 
trairy girls are. What she could see in that hum- 
bly fellar the Lord only knew. 

But if He knew, what mattered it ? 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Axnout a quarter of a century ago there occurred at 
Rome an inundation of the Tiber similar to the one 
which has been recently experienced. It appears from 
the latest accounts received that during the height of 
the flood the whole of the Corso, which is the princi- 
pal street in Rome, was covered with water to the 
depth of several feet. After a time it was impossible 
to drive or ride through the Corso, and boats began to 
appear, containing the police, who rescued any unfor- 
tunates whom the unwelcome invasion of the Tiber 
might have placed in difficulty or danger. Boats also 
passed through the street laden with bread for those 
who had gone to sleep the previous night expecting 
the usual visit of the baker. Baskets were let down 
from upper stories to receive food. The scene is de- 
scribed by those who witnessed it as a very curious 
one. Thig inundation is suid to have been the most 
disastrous one which has occurred in this century. 
Much property which had been stored in cellars was 
totally destroyed, and immense numbers of cattle from 
the country round about were drowned, and large 
quantities of timber floated away. Many lives are also 
reported to have been lost. Some of the Italians con- 
sider this flood as an ill omen—a judgment of heaven 
on the people of Rome. It is not, however, the first 
judgment of the kind which has fallen upon the Eter- 
nal City. 





The Governor of Indiana, in his message to the Leg- 
islature, complains that the divorce laws of that State, 
and the lax manner in which they have been adminis- 
tered by some of the courts, have given Indiana a no- 
toriety that is by no means enviable. He therefore 
recommends that certain clauses of the statute be re- 
pealed, and others modified. And he expresses the 
hope that, with the amendments suggested, Indiana 
divorces will soon cease to be advertised in any of the 
Atlantic cities as marketable commodities, and that 
refugees and fugitives from the justice of other States 
will no longer come to Indiana in quest of divorces to 
be used, on their return to their homes, as licenses to 
violate the laws of sister States. 





Beggars are choosers, it seems, in these days. A 
Connecticut beggar recently called at a clergyman’s 
house, and the lady gave him a coat slightly thread- 
bare, and minus a single button. The applicant for 
charity passed it back, exclaiming, with offended dig- 
nity, “Madam, I want a coat that 1 should not be 
ashamed to wear in the daytime.” His would-be ben- 
efactress gazed at him in amazement, and then retired 
to repair the garment for the use of her own husband. 








The following rules for the government of children, 
which were first presented in one of Mr. Jacob Abbott's 
books, have been of great service to many successful 
teachers: “ When you consent, consent cordially.” 
“When you refuse, refuse finally.” “When you pun- 
ish, punish good-naturedly.” “Commend often.” 
“Never scold.” If parents and teachers would bear 
these simple directions in mind, children would be bet- 
ter and happier. 





A horse was once brought to Brigham Young for 
sale. “ Why, the beast is half starved,” said Brigham, 
running his hand over the pony’s side. “You can 
count his riba.” “ That’s more’n a chap could do with 
yours,” retorted the dealer. Brigham Young con- 
cluded not to buy that pony. 





One of the smallest newspapers on record is a copy 
of Le Soir which was sent out of Paris not long ago. 
It had been compressed, by means of photography, 
into a sheet measuring only three and a half by two 
andahalfinches. Nevertheleas, this Lilliputian journal 
contained the full contents of an ordinary-sized num- 
ber, and could be read easily with the aid of a good 
microscope. It was printed on one side only of the 
little sheet, and headed with a notice that it must be read 
as a transparency—that is, against the pane of a win- 
dow—and with a magnifying-glase. Le Soir can thus 
be sent out by the balloons in immense quantities with- 
out any curtailment of its usual contcats, 


Various rumors have been circulated in the newspa- 
pers which do not reflect much honor on the husband 
of Jenny Lind. It has been reported that he was in- 
temperate, extravagant, and that she had been forced 
to separate from him, and exert herseti for her own 
support. This is now all contradicted by an anony- 
mous lady, who says she has recently returned from 
England, and has had an opportunity ot knowing the 
facts in the case. She assures the public that a hap- 
pier and better matched pair can scarcely be found in 
England—that they reside near London in elegant 
style, surrounded by all the comforts of life. 

Spurgeon says it is a remarkable fact that ministers 
of tae Gospel are not able to live on much less than 
other people. They can not make a shilling go so fer 
as other people can make a sovereign. Some of them 
try very hard, but they ot succeed. A member 
once said to a minister who wanted a little more salary 
as his family increased: “1 did not know that you 
preached for money.” “No, I don’t,” said the minis- 
ter. “I thought you preached for souls.” “So I do: 
but I could not live on souls; and if I could it woul: 
take a good many the size of yours to make a meal.” 





By means of the spectroscope, an inquisitive Amcr- 
ican has discovered that the spectrum of a fire-fly is 
composed of rays which affect the vision powerfully, 
but give out no heat. 


The Minister of the Interior in Chili has received 
from a native of France a petition for a patent rig ‘it, 
relative to the discovery of a system in which air, ‘ua 
state of expansion, in combination with other aguts, 











over those hitherto employed, inasmuch as it produces 
no explosion whatever when breaking the rock, and 
permits a person to stand with perfect safety at a dis- 
tance of two metres from the stone. If this process 
be as efficacious as described, it will be of material 
service to mining industry, doing away with blasting 
powder. 





It is stated that the directors of the Bank of Ene 
gland have resolved that all clerks in their employ sbal} 
retire from their appointments at the age of sixty-five. 
What provision is then to be made for the discarded 
employés ? 





Last week the dramatic profession united fn « dem. 
onstration of respect to the memory of the xate George 
Holland. Managers and actors in New York and 
Brooklyn cordially offered their services for extra per- 
formances, the proceeds of which are to be devoted to 
the benefit of the widow and children of Mr. Holland. 
From several other cities also handsome donations 
have been sent to the “Holland Testimonial Fund,” 
and subscriptions have come from private, and even 
from unknown individuals. 





Bret Harte, whose humorous poetry has awakened 
80 much interest of late, is thus described by ap ac- 
quaintance: “ He is a little below the medium stature, 
well-proportioned ; has a forehead more high than 
broad, thin brown hair, a fair complexion originally, 
but his face is now badly pitted with small-pox ; eyes 
remarkably soft and brilliant, and an indescribable 
expression of countenance that indicates a spirit in 
complete sympathy with all that is beautiful ard all 
that isgood. His voice is peculiarly sweet and music- 
al; his powers of endurance not over-large; he is 
firm in his opinions, but in the expression of them 
modest; shuns rather than eeeks society ; never courts 
but avoids notoriety ; is a delightful companion; does 
far more work than he ought; understands what he 
can do, and never attempts what he can not.” 





An Ohio dentist has got iuto trouble. A young lady 
went to him to have a tooth extracted. The dentist 
examined all her teeth, and attempted to argue ber 
into a belief that she should have her front teeth ex. 
tracted and an artificial set inserted. She firmly de- 
clined. Her front teeth had given her no trouble, and 
she wished only to part with the one which had been 
rebellious. So the dentist administered gas. By-and- 
by the lady was aroused to consciousness by pain, and 
discovered that the operator had already taken ont 
three front teeth, and apparently intended to proceed 
farther. The dentist has been arrested for assauk and 
battery. 





Few ladies in any country have had a more dietin- 
guished career than Miss Maria Mitchell, of Vassar 
College. She is a native of Nantucket, and by birth 
and education a member of the Society of Friends. 
At the age of eleven she assisted her father in giving 
instruction in his school. From him she learned the 
first elements of the science in which she has been so 
much distinguished. On October 1, 1847, she discov. 
ered a telescopic comet, which was afterward observed 
eleewhere by other astronomers. For this discovery 
she was presented with a gold medal by the King of 
Denmark. She was subsequently employed in observ- 
ations connected with the United States Coast Sure 
vey. She also assisted in the compilation of the 
“ Nautical Almanac.” She was chosen a member of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Art on the recommendation of Professor 
Agassiz. A New York college has conferred au hon- 
orary degree on her, and at present she is Professor of 
Astronomy and directress of the observatory in Vassar 
College. 

Chicago has been v sited with a suow-storm unpar- 
alieled in that section for its severity. ‘The “ oldest in- 
habitants” remember nothing like it in duration, vio- 
lence, and in the amount of snow which fell. 





The followin; incident comes from Versailles: One 
of the great m.iita’y chiefs was going to his quarters 
one evening inside the princely precincts when he was 
brought up by the point of a bayonet, and a demand 
for the pass-word The general had forgotten it. “I 





am General You ~—,” he explained ; “I have forgot- 
ten the pase.” " he sentry was a man of few words, 
but they were er phatic. In Polish-German he mere- 
ly observed, “J will shoot you ;” and looked so very 
like it that the ¢ eueral desisted from verbal controver- 
sy, and waited ||] a soldier from the post had returned 
with an officer ‘o identify his Excellency and give or- 
ders for his reloase. 

An Indiana usband, who was fond of trying experi- 
ments upon bis wife, told her one day that he was go- 
ing down ce!lar to commit suicide. Down he went, 
and fired a broadside into the pork barrel. His wife 
kept right oo with her knitting; and after waiting for 


some demonstration until he was tired, the man came 
up stairs, scaring the woman hadn't any feeling. 


Fright ie the latest reported vemedy for rheumatic 
aftections It is a powerful stimulant, and if the ex- 
citement !t causes is sufficierit it may overcome the 
torpidity of the muscles, and restore them to their 
former functions. A case is on record of a soldier who 
had bees discharged from service on account of rheu- 
matiem. which prevented him from walking without 
cruicbhe*. The house in which he lived took fire one 
nignt, ond he eprang out of bed to save hie children. 
The r-eult of his efforts that night was such that his 
rl eur \tism disappeared and returned no more. 








Th author of the “ Marseillaise” seems to have died 
.w» Uuderer, and to have been buried without any spe- 
‘ia! marks of honor. A German soldier, while on 


| ou! ost duty at Choisy-le-Roi, near the little burying- 
| plece of that village, was attracted by a lonely-look- 


ir < grave among the elaborately sculptured monn- 
rp ents. It was simply covered by a flat, gray stone, 
Dearing an inscription in French, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation : 

“ oses Claude J Sa pp tete 
at eis Rekaer in 1760.1 Died at Choi 
1836. When in 1782 the French Revolutioniste arrayed 


th ives against Royalty, be pat into their handa, 
one weapon ‘wherewith to break its power, the ‘ Mar- 





A singular custom exists in Arabia. When en Arab 
widow intends marrying again, the night before the 
ceremony she pays a visit to the grave of her first hus- 
band. There she kneels and prays him not to be 
offended. The widow brings with her a donkey leaden 
with two goat-skins filled with water. The prayer end- 
ed, she proceeds to pour the water upon the grave, and 
having well saturated it she departs, and makes her 
preparations for the approaching nuptials, 
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THE IRISH EXILES. 

Ow this page we give 
the portraits of four of 
the Irish exiles who 
were recently released 
from imprisonment by 
the British government 
on the condition that 
they should leave the 
country, and who ar- 
rived at New York on 
the 19th of Januarv— 
Mr. Jeremrau O'Dev- 
Rossa, Mr. 
O'Leary, Mr. 
THowas CrarKeE Lv- 
ny, and General Hat- 
rin. ‘They were among 
the most active partici 
pants in the recent un- 
successful revolution- 
aiyv movements set on 
foot in Ireland against 
the government. ‘The 
first-named was the 
business manager of the 
Trish People, the news- 
paper organ of the dis- 
affected classes, pub- 
lished in Dublin. He 
was arrested on the 15th 
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if September, 1865,and 
after a brief trial was 
convicted, and sen- 
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tenced to penal servitade for life. His associate, 
and editor of the paper, Mr. O’Leary, who was 
arrested the same day, received a sentence to 
twenty years’ penal servitude. Mr. Lusy was 
the son of an Episcopal clergyman, and had ex- 
cellent prospects of preferment if he would take 
the government side. In 1863 he became one 
of the editors of the Jrish People, was arrested 
at the same time with Rossa and O'Leary, 
found guilty, and received the same sentence as 
the latter. General Havptn served with credit 
in the Union Army during the Southern rebell- 
ion. His sentence was fifteen years’ penal serv- 
itude. 

These portraits were engraved from photo- 
graphs courteously furnished to us by Mr. J. T. 
Fo.ey, of 119 Nassau Street, New York, who 
publishes a chart containing the portraits of these 
gentlemen and their associates. 


THE CITY OF ROUEN. 

Roven, the Roman Rotomagus, of which we 
give a sketch on this page is, or rather was a 
few morths ago, one of the most flourishing 
towns of Normandy. Situated within an easy 
distance from Paris, on a navigable river, and 
able to communicate with the principal northern 
ports in a few hours, it possessed unusual com- 
mercial advantages. Indeed, it has often been 
said that, had France chosen Rouen for her cap- 
ital, England would not have been so vastly su- 
perior in maritime affairs. Thns not only is 
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Rouen interesting to the 
antiquary from the 
beauty and grandeur of 
its fine old monuments, 
but the man of business 
also finds there numer- 
ous signs of a flourish- 
ingcommerce. Thesta- 
ple manufacture is cot- 
ton, but there are also 
large establishments for 
tanning and dyeing. 
Rouen is also inter- 
esting from its historical 
recollections. Here, in 
the square still called 
Place de la Pucelle, 
Joan of Arc was burn- 
ed as a witch, and here, 
in the Museum, reposes 
the heart of Ricuarpl. 
of England. That in- 
imitable poet and dram. 
atist, Pierre Cor- 
NEILLE, called by his 
countrymen Le Grand 
CorNeEILLE, was born 
in Rouen; while that 
unfortunate minister of 
Cuarves IL, Lord 
Clardendon, chose 
Rouen for his place of 
exile, and died there in 
1674. Rouen is by no 
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means fitted for hostilities, and is built in a most 
exposed position, being surrounded by numerous 
heights. 


occupied it after easy sieges. At that time some 


fortifications existed, but they have been swept | 


away by modern improvements, and a handsome 
boulevard occupies their place. 

At the beginning of the war, when the Ger- 
man invasion of France first became probable, 
Rouen, like so manv other French towns. was 
heroic. Paris was besieged: Rouen would a! 


Indeed, the town has never been dis- | 
tinguished for successful resistances, as both | 
Henry V. of England and Henri IV. of France | 


FRENCH SOLDIERS CUTTING 


show the world how France can resist in spite of 
overwhelming forces. Amiens was taken: Rouen 
would fight to the last. ‘The Prussians advanced 
still further: and the Rouernais—i. e., the mili- 
tary—after the slightest of skirmishes, all ran 
away to Havre. The Prussians thus entered 
Rouen in the most peaceable manner on the 4th 
of December. On their arrival they requisition- 
ed boots and blankets, suppressed the Rouen 
journals. established an organ of their own, left 
a considerable garrison to keep possession, and 
then sent the chief part of the army on to Havre 
aud Dieppe. Thus ended the part played in the 























UP HORSES AFTER A SORTIE. 

| present war by Rouen. Little has been since 
heard of the town; but from what has been heard, 
the Prussians seem to have fairly established 

| themselves there, and probably intend to make 


it their winter head-quarters in Normandy. 


CUTTING UP HORSES AFTER A 
BATTLE. 


A BATTLE-FIELD, shortly after an action, is, 


| at any time, a singular sight; but still stranger 


scenes than usual are now witnessed after the 





CAPTURED GUN-BOATS AT ORLEANS.—{See Pace 102,] 


numerous encounters between the Parisians and 
their Prussian besiegers. Before the firing has 
ceased small detachments of adventurous Mo- 
| blots may be seen advancing with their swords 
drawn, and on murderous thoughts intert. Not, 
| however, that they intend, like the red Indians, 
to dispatch and scalp their fallen foes. Far from 
it: they pass by a wounded ‘Teuton with a benevo- 
lent smile, and perhaps administer a dram of Cog- 
nac, and call a charitable frére to his assistance. 
No; their search is not for human but for equine 
victims. Like King Richard III., they cry out for 
‘* A horse! a horse!” Having found some poor 
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but, as far as the juries are concerned, we may 
safely inter their origin as dated above ; and we 
see their gradual extension from the men of the 
tithings and hundred to those of the vicinctum, 
or vicinage—in fact, drawing the jurymen from 
a larger area. Their proceedings, indeed, seem 
to have been with the object of ** purging” the 
man; that is, coming forward to swear to his 
character. ‘Their criminal trial proceeded, ap- 
parently, something like a modern preliminary 
police inquiry—learning all they could of a man’s 
character from his neighbors. ‘There was in the 
early fendal times a system of guarantee. The 
tithing-man was to a certain extent answerable 
for the men of his tithing, and so on. A B 
guaranteed the good conduct of C D. People 
living together were answeral le for one another ; 
and when one was charged with a crime, the oth- 
ers came forward to swear to character, 
The criminal had to purge himself of his guilt 
among the set he lived in. As to the evidence 
given at these trials, a complication arises from 
our ignorance of the value of that evidence. 
Every man’s oath had a value, ditiering accord- 
ing to his status in society. In fact, they had a 
line, and all above it were white, and a , 
black sheep. Thus the king's oath was 
all question—he could not be wrong: the lord’s 
was (to speak within the mark) at least forty 
times as trust-worthy as the vassal’s; the free- 
man’s evidence was taken, and helieved or not 
according to circumstances; but the serf was 
such an indifferently honest rascal that he co id 
not be believed at all, and so his evidence was 
not allowed to be taken. 


his 






above 


ANTEDILUVIAN ANIMALS 


Were it not for innumerable fossil remains 
and even entire skeletons, of extinct animals 
wholly unlike those now in active existence, peo- 
ple in general would be quite slow to believe the 
statements of naturalists respecting former races 
of quadrupeds and mighty reptiles which roam- 
ed over the marshy surtace of the earth while 
it Was passing through various geological changes, 
to fit it for the reception of a higher order of 


j; occupants, 


| extinct animals lived 


r 1 which. struck d r putting on his robes hay pened to desery an an- 
’ t seless for cient-looking, well-worn roll of paper, which 
t sw proved to be a sermon upon the text, *‘ Jacob 

k I ! was a plain man, dwelling in tents.” Seeing 
f ‘oft t e quarters that old sermon was much better than his 
1) > placed “w one, the aspirant to pulpit honors took pos- 
| t ta session of it, delivered it as his own, and then 
4 | vw thes returned it to its old resting-plac e. The sermon 
a hers ( i horse is astonish- | was a good one, and pleased the hearers, al- 
in ir g sufi tt t ough they would have preferred one delivered 
i ial int c] picked skel without book. Great was their astonishment 
} a t is ca i into th t fullowing Sunday, when preacher number 
s dis tex nong the va two treated them to the same sermon from 
P J s us that le same text; but it was too much for Scottish 
{ S Paris wi mee when a third minister, falling into the 
ve dred ie trap, commenced his sermon by announ- 
f | gt Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in 
¢ } sides three. ts: and one old woman relieved the feel- 
5 } : er tell Terers by exclaiming: ** Deil 
I a! is er gaun to flit? 
Lou say tion of mathematical science 
ererml ( es of coincidence in writ- | 
( \CIDENCES g ones mume was I ade a short time ago in & 
pahiecs tried at ee One of the parties to 
Vi ‘( has the cause produced + er, attached to the will 
( © | in oy favor, stating t iat nothing would induce 
sme ’ he ues, | the testatrix ever to alter her intentions, and 
‘ rrior-drover, W a that, whatever document might afterward be pro- 
= poet, duced, that, and that only, was her true will. 
Sper | This strange declaration was duly signed ; but 
F ken prisoner by | the other side disputed the genuineness of the 
ynominious | > alleging it had been traced from the 
\ » Usher Signature to the accompanying testa- 
. i Dub Jhis document had been executed in 
, \ It bear | duplicate ; » were therefore three signatures 
turty days; I | for examination, and thes were found to corre- 
: ienan Ap- spond with mathematical accuracy, not only let- 
sof Ireland, | te" for letter and space for space, but each of 
\ Tete them had the same slant to the base line of the 
hear thi paper. Professor Pierce, of Harvard College, 
& i 1 upot vas called as a witness, He deposed that he 
: f poy had ascertained the relative frequency of coinci- 
’ d, the | @ ‘sin a number of the testatrix’s undoubted 
I fP signatures, and arrived at the conclusion that 
: ; a Se } " ae be e phenomenon of coincidence observable in 
i ‘ f i the gift of proph the signatures betore the court could only occur 
} é it likely Usher had any more onee In two thousand six hundred and SIXtY- 
: t fultil it of what he said than Na- | Millions of millions of times—** a number which 
; he «4 lian upon his far transcends human experience ; so Vast an 
disp 7 vithdrawing his accept- |! robability is prs ully an impossibility, and 
: . nan dheone. © Sea d you ~ coinci “ey which has here occurred must 
¢ > had | ’ have, therefore, originated in an intention to pro- 
ae . ; a et ) . 2% - een be ees duce it;” and to this conclusion the court itself 
‘Ar d yet that was , <cly et the E nee 1 came _ 
d ygest at the expiration period he 
probably, did the writer of | TRIAL BY JURY. 
the ( fol - 
a : Tue word * jury” denotes an institution so 
7 Are d I commonly known and so sacredly regarded as a 
throne’s a chalice sort of palladium of popular liberty—namely, 
th and 1 és - trial by jury—that we shall say a word or two 
: i pp tinge 0"g — hope, | concerning what is known of its origin in En- 
sie tains silage sienna : gland. Perhaps we should rather say that our 
deem he was to prove a true seer; true as the | remarks would take the form of a speculation 


lot Victor Noir drew in jest three davs before he 











I his death at of Pi Pierre Bo 
! art true as the l ip) iou npon 
th nuilder rive ‘ Those who 
} =t st md those who may 
sme s! -brought to light by the 
f 1870, after lying covered by the wa- 

ters tor » hundred years 

{f Maximilian received the papal blessing when 
he started upon his ill-fated expedition, its issue 
is nee for Pio Nono blessed Charles 
Al il he suecumbed to Radetsky at No- 
\ bk sssed the King of Naples, and Gari- 





ve him from his throne; he sent his 
blessing and the Golden Rose to Isabella of Spain, 
he blessed the first 


exile; 


became an 





ian railroad, and the first train ran off the 
] he blessed a convent of monks, and the 
convent fell down upon all that were in it. 


tolemus, in the ‘* Pi- 
a horn full of silver coins under 
ich disappe ars again through 
oracular Norna’ s creature, the 
sheets of the novel were 
vorkmen, taking up 
hin a very short 
distance of the of Norna of 
Fitful Head, came upon a hearth-stone, un 
der which they found a horn filled with coins of 
the Heptarchy. Another literary coincidence 
\ pointed out by a writer in the London Times. 


Scott’s agriculturist, ‘Trip 
discovers 


stone, wh 


Tate 
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the agency of the 
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rough the press, sé 
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about the origin and growth of trial by jury; 


| for of the early history of this method of decid- 


| es to purge himself of his imputed guilt. 


| life 


\ agraph of *Qur Mutual Friend,” the 
C ad work of Charles Dickens, recounts | 
upon the 9th of June, 1865, the great novel- 


killed in 
udes with these words: 
that I 


with 


narrowly escaped being 
1dent, i 


with dey 


conel 
out thankfulness, 
er parting company 





ruuwav ace 
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i; rem 
can never be much near 








my readers forever than | was then, intil there 
shall be written against my life the two words 
vith which I have this day closed this book 
fut Enp.” Just five years afterward, on the 
ve same day of the very same month, Tie 
End came . : 
Dy. Doran tells of a comical coincidence, of 
i the reetor, curate, and congregation of an 
village were the victims. ‘The rector 
iis curate both returned to their duty, after 
ibsence, upon the same day. ‘The curate 
; the morning service, and preached so well 
ais to as h his hearers. In the evening the 
rector, W t ited in a neighboring par- 
ish in the morni led the pulpit, and rath 
er surprised his flock by giving out the same text 
is the curate iad chosen in the forenoon. ‘Their 
prise became puzzled wonderm when they 
found it was not only the same t, but the 
same sermon; and one can imagine the horror 
of the listening curate. The fact was, rector and 
curate had each purchased some ‘lithographed 
sermons, and were so unlucky as to inaugurate 
their return home with the same one. Good a 


this story Is, it is capped by the misadventure at- 
tending three young candidates for a Scotch min- 


istr 


a terrible | 
| 


ing disputed questions of fact very little is known 
accurately, In our research we soon get into the 
fur-back ages of fog and mist, where history 
gropes her way with faltering and uncertain 
step. There is, in fact, no means of discovering 


when trial by jury began in England. Juries sat 
to try cases in Henry the Second’s time. Now 
what were Henry the Second’s juries like? Itisa 
matter of the purest conjecture. We can not say, 
and wecan nottind out. ‘The growth of trial by 
jury has probably been a gradual process. Its 
was, with little room for doubt, as fol 
lows. In the early times of English history a 
small number of men lived together; they con- 
stituted a tithing, or a larger number a hundred 
Now these names have no sensible meaning, if 
we regard their ancient meaning: they denote 
merely the limits of topographical boundaries, 
the space within those limits. ‘Then they really 
meant an association of ten families in a tithing, 
or a hundred families in a hundred. A man 
committed a crime in a hundred, say. He wish- 
His 
were the men of 
every act of his 


origin 


jury, by whom he was tried, 
his own hundred; they knew 
his incoming, his outgoing, his innocence 
r his guilt; they constituted the jury by which 
he was tried; and the peculiarity of their case 
was that they tried the cause having a complete 
previous knowledge of all the facts. Herein lies 


one chief difference between our ancient and our 
modern jury. While the jurors of early times 
possessed a full knowledge of all the fac ts of the 
case, the modern twelve—‘* good men and true’ 


—are men caught hap-hazard in the streets, we 
may say; men who are supposed to be pertectly 
innocent of any knowled the facts of the 
they are to try until they hear the evidence, 
After hearing that ev they tell the judge 
What they think about it. It has not been for 
so very long a period that the fear of a packed 
has ceased in England: and in the last 
ted judge said it was one of the 
highest feats of constitutional government to get 
twelve honest men into box. It is thus 
established that a modern juror is the very oppo- 
site of the old for the one entered 
upon a trial, in all cases, with a knowledge of 
the facts of the case; the cther, as a rule, knows 
nothing of them until they are disclosed in evi- 
dence. And this knowlec possessed by the 
old jurors was a mi utter of necessity. Take the 
case, for example, of a small village nowadays. 
Every body knows every body else’s business ; 
aud if the men of the village tried the criminal 
themselves, ignorance of facts and freedom from 
prejudice would be alike impossible. 

But how far these ancient trials proceeded 
before all parties got tired of the affair, and 
threw the game up to rush off to settle the case 
hy trial by ordeal, or trial by wager of battle, it 
is, of impossible to determine. What 


re of 
case 
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jury 
century a celebra 
a jury 


juryman ; 








course, 


The first one put upon his trial while | their form of procedure was we do not know; 








ee 


A question in regard to the period when those | 
can not be determined in 
ur present state of knowledge; but such is the 
indomitable perseverance of men of science, it 
is possible they may yet pry further into chro- 
nelogy, and gratify Bones of the 
mastodon in an admirable state of preservation, 
and teeth beantifully enameled wei ghing several 
pounds to say not hing of tusks from eight to ten 
feet in lengih—have been dug up so pe in the 
Western “tates, and even in western sections of 
the State of New York, that to pretend they 
were not animal productions, and once belonged 
to living, moving creatures, monsters in size | 
compared with those familiar to us, would be 
simply ridiculous, 
Lizards from 


our curiosity. 


seventy to one hundred feet 


long dragged their huge carcasses through the | 


soft mnd of ancient bogs, associated with the 
ichthyosaurus—another terrific reptile giant of 
the Old World—whose jaws, four feet in length, 
armed with teeth like strong spikes, preyed upon 
the no less formidable tyrant of the primitive | 
lakes and stagnant waters, the plesiosaurus. 
This last anomaly in animal architecture had the 
body of an alligator, with a serpentine neck, made 
up of more bones than there are vertebra in the 
extraordinary neck of the giratfe. They pad- 
dled swiftly in pursuit of game, or fled before a 
superior monster, with four flippers, which were 
constructed upon the general mechanical plan 
of the pectoral fins of a whale. There were 
several species of all those ferocious, flesh-eating 
pioneers, who fulfilled their mission, and then 
were suddenly destroyed, apparently all at once. 
It presupposes a very dreadful and universal rev- 
olution, which should blot out of existence, and 
forever, unnumbered races, which had had pos- 
session of all the land and water for thousands 
upon thousands of years, for aught we know to 
the contrary, and thus opening the way for the 
advent of new and different organic forms, adapt- 
ed to the altered condition of the surface of the 
globe, and modifications of its surrounding at- 
mosphere. 

An examination of fossil bones, which were 
the frame-work for sustaining the muscles, 
gestive apparatus, and, in a word, the vital ma- 
chinery necessary for carrying on the functions 
of life, at first view clearly demonstrated that 
the carpentry of their skeletons, the power of 
the levers, and the character of the organs of 
sense were all different from the modern type, 
yet no doubt admirably adapted for contending 
in a war of elements, in the midst of armies of 
foes, each formidable, and striving for the mas- 
tery. 

When did those monstrous animals range over 
the green prairies of the Western States? Did 
they roam from the Mississippi, across the Rocky 
Mountains, to beautiful regions of California ? 
It is believed that the vast mountain chains on 
the American continent were raised from the 
deep bed of a great ocean almost simultaneous- 
ly, and then the fossil animals were universally 
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di- 
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Drenkenness A Disease, and can be cured 
by Dr. Beers’ remedy. It never fails. To con- 
vince yourself, send for circular. Address Box 
5110, New York. Consultation free. Office, 
No, 12 East 12th ee 


To cure a iil Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown's Broncutat Trocues.—[Com. ] 





Wrnvcuester’s Hyporuospuites or Live anp Sopa 
will cure Coxsumption.—[Com.} 











ReveNcte Rerorm. — E very inquirer s 
read Bastiat’s a hisms of the Protec 
ists.” 400 pages; 30 cents.—AmMERIcay Fr 
Trapbe LeaGve, New York City. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENT Wastep.— A pop- 
ular and successful Company of New York y 





an experienced Agent for this part of 


the State 
Address Box 6795, New York City. —f Com.) 
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Pimples on the Face, 


For Comedones, Black- worms or Grubs, Piz 





Fi Yu ns ab a Bic rtched disfiguratio 

Perry's Comedone and Pimple I 

. e. Pre “oe ouly by Dr. B 49 B 
t., New York. 8S yD s every where 


Our Popular Shirts.” 


MADE TO ORDER FROM BEST MATERIALS 
AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 








at the following rates: 

6 Shirts, Good Mnslin and Linen Fronts........ $9 iy 
6 Better Musli ae lu % 
6 ss Masonville Muslin and F avs aoe 
6 * Wamentta Musli aed Ve ry Fine Linen. 1 


“New York Mills and Better Linen..... 17 
way HARD ME ARE Ss, Ger ts’ Pornishi:g 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


I. “T. STEWART & C0 


ARE OFFERING, 





At a Great Reduction in Prices, 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing, 


VIZ.: 


| ENSLISH WALKING AND DERBY SUITS, 
WITH LONG PANTS; 


BISMARCK & FRENCH CUTAWAY SUITS 


TOGETHER WITH 


THE BALANCE OF THEIR 


WINTER OVERCOATS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH A\D 
TENTH STREETS, 


MAGIC FOR THE PARLOR. Send 


Stamp for a Price 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 
748 Broadway, New York. 

J OOSE WS STANDARD OPER AS | for 

3 VOICE AND PIANO-FOKTE. Edited by Ar 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, nnabridged, \ 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar « 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the i 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing 200 to 2 





each. The y will appear fortnightly, commencii ig in 
the following order 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
** 15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. Il. BARBIERE. 
“ 15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“ 15. IL TROVATORE. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sel and 
Bookseliers, or by the Publishers BOOSEY re CO.. 4 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, \.* 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post 
age, $1 12. 


353 5 § us: 
$95,000! 
What $5 Will Do! 


SHARES SELLING RAPIDLY. 
Homes and Fortunes for some one, 
and Premiums given at once. 
HOMESTEADS FARMS VILLA SITES 

$95,000 in — 
To be distri mited among Sharek At 
particular rs, Office GREAT PREMIU M ‘LAND 8 
177 Broadway, N.Y. a 


NOW IS § THE EB TIME! 


Send 2% cents for specimen number of the TR. 
ATLANTIC. The handsomest, largest, aud best) 
trated magazine published. 


L. R. HAMERSLEY & (€0., Publishers, Phila. 


_'The  Ploneers of 2 {meri 
83 for 7 1) Ct a new and elegant rr 
Ly by 2 feet in size—such as is usually Md s a 
“ Star-Spangled Banner” is a large S-pa . » A 
paper, fine type, illustrated, and filled tothe bri 
Stories, Poetry, Wit, Humor, and Fun. It ex} 
Swindle and Humbug. For oxcy 75 cents y* 
ceive the paper a whole year, and engraving | 
sent on roller, prepaid. Try it now 
numbers can he had. Specimens 6 cts. Se * 
dress STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsd He, 2 
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Soldiers sending a Stamped Envelope with tl 
full address to Box 3696, New York City, will 
in return valuable informs ution. 
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IRST P REMIU M awarded by Amer. Ii 
Microsoorrs, } Illustrated price- -list al 
Mactc LANTERNS. f logues free to any 
T. H. Me Autisrrr, Optician, 49 Nassau St 
\ ‘ONDE RS OF THE AGE. —Real Working S 
Engine, only $1 50, and the Magic Photu 
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25 cents a package. 


Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, 3 
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BRIGGS & BRO.’S 


|llustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


AND SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 


FOR 1871, 


now ready for mailing. It is printed on elegant 
ened paper, and IntustRarep with nearly 


FIVE HUNDRED ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 


+ two finely executed CoLorep PLaTES—specimens 
f which were grown by ourselves the past sea- 
from our own Stock of Seeds. All the Drawings 

S Enyravings were executed by Artists of ck wl- 

i taste and ability, who have made the subject of 

‘ | and Vegetable representations a speciat branch 

their business for the last eighteen years. In the 

lity, execution, and extent of the Engravings it is 

nd eminently superior to any other Catalogue 
ral Guide™ extant. 

amen consists of more than One Hundred 

p<. and Will be sent Free to all who ordered Seeds 

f ~ by mail the last season. To others for Fifteen 

< per copy, Which is not the ralue of the Co.orep 

Piairs. We assure our friends that the inducements 

;. offer to purchasers of Seeds, as to quality and extent 

Sock, discounts and premiums, are unsurpassed, 
ond orders for Catalogues without delay. 


OUR COLORED CHROMO FOR 1871 


< pow ready to send out. The Chromo represeuts 
two Varieties of the most showy and popuiar 


41 


e Cali 
l i 


I : \ 
Flowe of natural size and color. It is designed to 
" Bret Pirate or Fiowrrs ever issued. Size 

x4 hes. The retail value is at least Two Dol- 


.. we shall, however, furnish it to customers at 75 
s per copy, and offer it as a Premium upon orders 
Seeds, See Catalogue. Address 


BR IGGS & BROTHER, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE NEW WILSON 


- Under-Feed Shuttle 


? SEWING MACHINES! 
<a — 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For StitcH- 
1nG, Hemming, TUCKING, 
FE.turxa, Quilting, Corp- 
ING, BINDING, BRAIDING, 
GATHERING, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unezce/led ! 

For particulars address 


Wikon Sewing Machine Co., 
AGENTS WANTED. CLEVELAND, O, or 









Sr. Louis, Mo. 


yy ‘ tT’ 
"A TALE OF SIN. 
Send 35 cents for a copy of this pew and entertain- 
story of English life. 
L. R. HAMERSLEY & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 


Prepared Flour of Bran for making 
Riscuit for the Diabetic and Dyspeptic. 
JOHN W. SHEDDEN, Pharmacist, 363 
Bowery, Cor, 4th Street, New Work, 


Glew 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 

















“It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this | 


bwk was in every household of the United States,” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


OF 


DECORUM. 


!'HE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials, 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 

A series of sensible, well-written, and pleasant es- 
the care of the person, manners, etiquette, and 

The title Bazar Book is taken from the 

some of the essays which make up this vol- 
ppeared originally in the columns of Harper’s Ba- 
This in itself is a sufficient recommendation— 
rs Bazar being probably the only journal of 
iin the world which has good sense and enlight- 
ison for its guides. The ‘*‘ Bazar Book of De- 
(eserves every commendation.—Jndependent. 

\ very graceful and judicious compendium of the 

‘s of etiquette, taking its name from the Bazar 

Weekly, whi h has become an established authority 

the ladies of America upon all matters of taste 

NY. ¥. Evening Post. 

ithout question, the very best and most thor- 

Work on the subject which has ever been pre- 
vented to the public.—Brookliyn Daily Times, 
uld be a good thing if at least one copy of this 

* were In every household of the United States, in 
that all—especially the youth of both sexes— 

nark, learn, and inwardly digest its wise 

, pleasantly conveyed in a scholarly man- 

h eschews pedantry.—Philadelphia Press. 

is in sensible suygestione for keeping one’s 

0 proper order, and for doing fitly and to one’s 

ion the thousand social duties that make 
i part of social and domestic life.—Corre- 
Cincinnati Chronicle, 
of good and souD@ Common-sense, and its sug- 
= will prove wol4#hl fp many a social quanda- 
lortland Transcript. 





us, 


etinemenr 


Ww 





‘SUED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
a Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 00, 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 
PRONOUNCED 


Extractofa letter from 
a Medical Gentleman 
at Madras Ww his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


“Tell Lea & Perrins 





CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 


<=)that their Sauce is 

aud applicable to ~fhighly esteemed in 

‘TIndia, and, in my 

EVERY VARIETY opinion, the most 

or wholesome Sauce 
DISH a that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
| many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE, 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


GROUPS OF STATUARY 
By JOHN ROGERS, 
Comprising over Twenty different Designs, from 

$10 to $25 each. 

These will be delivered at any railroad station in 
the United States, free of expense, on receipt of the 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and t 











price. > rice-List 
to JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., N.Y 


BEBREBERE REE 
TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from Se. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business, ys and girls earn nearly as much es men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
usiness, we make this unparalleled offer: To such es are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will dv to commence 
work on, anda cony of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one « f the largest and best family newspapers published—o!l 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permonent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 














HE ONLY FAMILY KNITTER 
MADE THAT FILLS THE BILL. 
Send for circulars and samples to LAMB KNITTING 
MACHINE MANUFACTURING CO., 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars cont:ining 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c:, mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CU., 53 Murray Street, New York. 











OYS! BOYS!! BOYS!!! Game, Fun, Money. 

You can successfully hunt, trap, and catch all game, 
from mink to bear, by following the directions given 
in the “* Hunter's Guipkr anp Trarpprr’s Companion.” 
It is the only reliable work; a valuable book; new 
edition just out; 40,000 sold last year; prepaid free for 
only 25 cents, 6 for $1. Order at once from 

HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Fxtreme- 
ly Low Prices, for Cash, during this month, or will 
take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


SEWING MACHINE 





8 Price reduced 








\ 7 D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St... N. Y., fur- 
} + nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


COMEDY OF THE 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES, 





By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A.M., 


Formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





For Schools and Private Reading, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


j 16mo, Flexible Cloth, R1 00. 


| Mr. Rolie’s object is stated tc be ‘to edit this En- 
| glish classic for school and home reading in essen- 
| tially the same way as Greek and Latin classics are 
| edited for educational purposes.’ 


The notes are brief, 
but clear and to the point, and will be uscftil to the 
ordinary reader as well as to ‘he student. The vol- 
ume is prefaced by a brief biographical sketch of 
Shakespeare, which contains several illustrations, and 
by several critiques on this piay or on leading charac- 
ters in it. The work will prove not only useful as a 
school-book, but, if we are not very much mistaken, a 
favorite as well in the parlor.” 


Pcsirsurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 


Ce Harrer & Brorners will send the above work | 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United | 
\ 


‘Wanted—A 














Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any 
Fiovursr, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND DIKEO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
BEPARATE PIKOK OF THR PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


“ol. TT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .......-ccecee ° 


POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 28 


TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............ccssees 7 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “s 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... - 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.... aoe * 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT. ..... 0.20000. « 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT....... “* 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............006 “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. “ 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... « ¢ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
SET cancanndvisnsnecdsibasenceenarese pang ae 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUTIT.. “ 50 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... . 4 
LADY’S GORED WRAPPER............. scone” § 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 


BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00, No patterns separated or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Namber of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








| 
| 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 


—_—_»> 


The yreat design of Has per's is to give correct I~ 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people, There is no monthly Magazine an in- 





tellivent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Haryer's ix edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 


popular Magazine in the world.—New England Howe- 
stead, 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. ** * All the periodt- 


} cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 





| 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Offices, $15, $20, £30, 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mase. 


, A GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE... 
G.G.EVANS & CO., 


v 





GREAT ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE 
GIFT BOOK ENTERPRISE !!; 
17th Year of its Establishment! 

806 CHESTNUT ST. § 56 N. FIGHTH Sr, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRILLIANT ATTRACTIONS FOR 1871! 
New Books! New Gifts! New Attractions! 

Wewill send you any book published in the United 
States, with a Gift, on receipt of the Publisher's price. 
Order any book you may de and it will be 
tromptly forwarded, with a Gift. 
2 


%s Our complete Classified Catalogue 
Le Sor 1871 just issued. 
BO sewn FoR 17111 SEND FOR IT!!! 
very where, 


Marr DOR ever’ 

— Sid 10 $250 per month. male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA 
SgCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ** Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


Life of General Lee, 


By JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 
One Vol., Svo. Price $5 OO. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


re, 











WANTED, 
AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


The subscriber is introducing to the public, throngh 
his Agents, some of the most valuable books, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pub- 
lished. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the qualifications of inte:iigence, 
energy, and perseverance are required. Agents pos- 
sessing such qualities can realize very liberal salaries 
from the percentage the subscriber is paying. Per- 
sons desiring to engage in this business may address 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 





$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium WORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Mac hines, It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 
sriced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
DERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


Key-Check Outfit. Circulars Free. 
Srarrorp M'r'a Co., | 3 
66 Fulton St., New York 








States, on receipt of $1 00. 


‘ YOray TQ 
THE BEST PENS 
Ever yet made. Only $1 50 a 
gross. Two dozen samples sent 
»y mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
2ycents. Address the Wasurne- 
Ton Mepaiion Pen Co,, N. Y. 






| 
| 


| 








| 


Easily made with our Stencil and | 


| 


well edited.—Nation. 





Harper's WEEKLY: 
{ler gee 


The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number ts columns contain the tines collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its iNustra- 
tious are namerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the countrv.—Boston Traveler, 

Harper's Weekly ix the best and most interesting fl- 
Instrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, iustructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—YV. Y. Sun, 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, do- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, It is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and eweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening. —Phil- 
ae Iphia Ledaer. 

By all means bay Harper’s Pazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 
heart. There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. eater mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it. teaches,—Provi- 
dence Journal. 








TERMS FOR 1871. 


Hanrrn’s Magazin, One Year. .¥7. .¢4 00 
One Year...... 4 
One Year 


Hanrren’s Werkty, 
Haurer’s Bazan, One Year...... 
Harven's Magazine, Wanren'’s Weekey, and Harren'e 

Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of cither the Magazine, Weexy, oF 
Bazan will be xupplied gratis for every Club af Frvx 
Suuscniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postave within the United States fs for the 
Macavine 24 cents a vear, for the Weekry or Bazar 
vearty, semi veurly, or qtiar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 itional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werkry or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numoers for Jnne and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be nnderstood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
recoraing ly, 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the vear. When no timeis specitied, it wiil be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt ef his order 

When the subscriber's address is to be chanyed, 
both the old and new one muet be given. It is not 
necessary to vive notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavabie to the order of Haxven & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shouid the Order or Draft 
lost or stolen, it can be reuewed without loss to 


senaer, 


20 cents a vear, payable 


eents add 


e 
tne 


Teens ror Apvertisinc 1N Tlanper’s Penrionicars, 
Harper's Mavazine.— Whole Page lluif Page, 

$250: Quarter Pave, $150 
Harper's Weekls Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 

Outside Page, $2 v0 per Line—each insertion, 


—21 O©O per 


S500 : 





euch ihsertion, 


Harper's Bazar Liue; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Liue—each insertion, 


& BROTHERS, New York. 


A YEAR. 


S1S5SO0oO 
the Universal 


WANTED AGENTS the Machine, size 


12 in. long by S in height,of great capacity and dura- 
bility; works on a new principle. Price, complete, 
¢15 00; sent C.O0.D. Address Universal 8, Mf, 


Co., 58 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
$5 TO $16 PER DAY. Mot3:.7 8% 
+ BOYS and GIRLS 
who cngage in our new business make from $$ to 
day in thoir own localities. Pull particu- 
lars and insiructions sent free by mail. hese in 
need of permancnt, profitable work, should address 
atonce. Geoxe@R Strnson & Co., Portiand, Maime. 


ite a 

Dio 

$95 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. beou't fail to secure Circular and 


Samples, free. Address 8S. M. Spencer, Brattlebor o, Vt. 


SALESM E} —_—_—_—— 


Address HARPER 














PER WEEK easily made by Agents. 
Address Saar Man’r’s Co., Cromwell, Conn. 


| WANTED EVERY WHERE by 
Hubbard & Follett, Baruord, Ct 





or 














aa 





ProressioxaL Wuirewasuer. ‘* Want any Whitewashing done, Boss ?” 


(From within. “No. no: 


we have tried Whitewash, and it don’t Cover the Stains.” 








—— ee - 


ILROAD BOND§ 


WHETHER YOU WISH TO BUY OR SELL, WRITE TO 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 24 Broad St., New York. . 


To Printers, Binders, and Publishers. 

The enbscribers manufacture ROTARY PRINTING 
PRESSES, with from two to ten impression cylinders. 
Also, PERFECTING PRESSES of various descrip- 
tions, with two or more impression cylinders, to be 
used with type or stereotype, and with one to six feed- 
ers, or with rolls of paper. SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
CYLINDER PRESSES. BED AND PLATEN POW- 
ER PRESS, for book work. NEW STOP CYLINDER 
PRESS, with table distribution, and from four to ten 
form rollers, for the fluest illustrated newspapers and 
the best book and wood-cut work. SMALL JOB, 
CAR), RAILROAD TICKET, AND COUPON 
PRELSES. SINGLE LARGE HAND CYLINDER 
PRESS AND SINGLE HAND CYLINDER RAIL- 
WAY PRESS, FOR NEWSPAPERS of moderate cir- 
culation, printing by hand power eight hundred im- 
pressiuns per hour. Also, furnish every article re- 
quired in printing offices (including type). PATENT 
LITHOGRAPHIC POWER PRESSES. HYDRAUL- 
I0 AND SCREW PRESSES. BOOKBINDEBRS’ 
MACHINERY; also, MACHINERY FOR ELEC- 
TROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. CAST- 
STEEL SAWS, WITH IMPROVED INSERTED 
TEETH. The above are all manufactured on our own 


| 





premises, under our persouval supervision, of the best | 


material and workmanship. Illustrated catalogues 
sent on application. R. HOE & CO. 

Office and Warerooms, 29 and 31 Gold St., N. Y. 
Maunulactories on Grand, Broome, Sheriff, and Colum- 
bia Streets, N. Y. 


Lock-Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
n perfection of work, 












durability of 
construction, and ra- 
be pidity of motion. — 

wm Call and examine; 


Band, for agencies and 
= cnlars, apply at 
a9 623 BROADWAY, 
———— = 


New York. 


HARD-WOOD | 


BOARDS AND VENEERS. 


Especial attention is called to our 


HUNGARIAN ASH, FRENCH BLACK-WAL- 
NUT, AMBONIE, THUYA, AND TULIP WOOD, 


Just to hand and unusnally choice. 
Also on hand cur usnal complete assortment of 
PLANKS, BOARDS, AND VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Nos. 168, 170, and 172 Centre St.. New York. 
Factory, Nos, 291 Monroe St., and 398 Madison St. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 





--- 


WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES. 


150 Designs and Plans, 

$1 50... ++ +0ee.ePoatpald, 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, 

Publisher, 191 Broadway, N.Y. 

New-Priced Cataioaue of all books 

— on Architecture, Agriculture, and 

Field Sports, mailed free. 












| 


| 
| 





| 


| 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Mauufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 
No other Musical Instrnment ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
tz Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. ¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


SWISS CARVINGS, 
WOODEN 


Wedding Presents, 
PH. JESELSON, 


1a 545 BROADWAY, New York. 
NOTICE TO GROCERS. 


An unprincipled firm have recently been copying our 
advertixements entire, with the single exception of 
substituting their name in place of ours. The impo- 
sition, althongh well calculated to deceive your cus- 
tomers, can be easily avoided by a little care on your 
part to see that Doo.ey'’s Yeast Powner is the one 
they are searching for. While the action of the party 
only adds further testimony to the popularity of our 














| Yeast Powder, we deem this caution necessary, not 


only for your protection, but that of the customer. 
Doo.try & Brotuxe, 69 New Street, New York. 


THE WATCHES MADE BY THE 


NEW YPRE WATFR FP. 
ane THE BEST § CHEAPEST. 
4 Aes To Sez Tuem. Factory, Springfield, Mass. 


HOSE who are sick, or afflicted with anv chronic 
difficnity. shonld without delay write for Dr. Ham 








| ilton'’s New Treatise ; sent free to anv address, R. Le- 


| P.O. Box 5643. 


onidas Hamilton, M.D., P.O. Box 4952, N. Y. City. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





| 





_ [Feprvary 4, 187]. 








BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 

Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

NEW YORK. 








Captain Carleton’s Great Indian Story, 


OLD CALIFORNIA JOE, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN SHARPSHOOTER, 


Now ready in No. 171 of Tue Fingsipe Companion. 
This is undoubtedly the greatest Indian story that 
has ever been written. The subject of it, California 
Joe, is known all over the country as the greatest liv- 
ing scout, the crack shot of the celebrated Berdan 
Sharpshooters, and once the buon companion of Kit 
Carson. He performed more wonderful feats of valor 
among the Indiaus than any other living man. Be 
sure aud read the opening chapters. Tue Finesive 
Companion is for sale by all Newsdealers. The Sub- 
scription price is, One copy, one year, Three Dollars; 
Four copies, Ten Dollars; Nine copies, Twenty Dollars. 


GEORGE MUNRO, Publisher, 
84 Beekman St., New York, 


Uh Tt T 

THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 

Prove a perfect success! The Com- 

pany stands prepared to meet all de- 

mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 

ply for Cirenlars, rn &c., to 

EMPIRE S. M. CO., 











wery, N. Y. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CELEBRATED NONPAREIL 
BLACK - WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 
FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE 


of every description. 
SALESROOMS AND OFFICE, 


Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent to purchasers by mail 
when desired. 











THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 


Green: 'T'ea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
Tro SUIT ALL TASTES. 


TANTED—AGENTS ($20 Ret day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
** lock stitch” (alike ou both sides), and is fully 

| leensed, The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 

POLLAK & SON, 
Mannfacturers of 

Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 
Retail Store. 27 John St., 

middle of the block. 
Send fur Circular. 


f THEA-NECTA 


\ 

















Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a CInb form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Publish this Day 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 


A NOVEL. 


By JAMES DE MILLE, 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE DODGE CLUB,” “CORD AND CREESE,” “THE AMERICAN BARON,” &c. 


With Illustrations. 


8vo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 oo. 


Te Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISURD BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


sw” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
United States, on receipt of the price, vee 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS 
tory and Practicai. Designed for Sunde ba 
Teachers and Bible-Classes, By A.nrrr Bary ms 
Author of “‘ Notes on the Psalms,” ** Lectures yo. 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c.,&. New Bai. 
tion, Rev au ged. 2 vols. “loth, 
$1 50 per vol. Ts on a Chath, 
FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a T: 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman" a ptt? 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jouy Stan- 
vorp Hotme, D.D. Printed from lurge type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50, 
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A KNOTTY PROBLEM—STARVE OR STRANGLE?—[Drawn sy Tueo. R. Davis, From A Sketcx By Luorp Mire iy, Jon.) 


WINTER SPOR | rabbit, half starved, has jusi emerged from the The ‘‘ Duck-Shooting” is a bit from real life. , for a momentary chance for a shot. ‘The ducks 
= . ; : | thicket, and come upon the tempting. but per- | The river is frozen over, with the exception of | scarcely ever alight or even touch the water, for 
Ine two illustrations which adorn this page are | fidious bait of a skillfully set trap. He appears to | 2. few open.#paces, or air-holes, in which sports- | the instant they see the deception they wheel 

Very appropriate to the winter season, one being a | be somewhat suspicious, and is evidently consider- | men are accustomed to place decoy-ducks, From | away. This is the sportsman’s opportunity, 
*wow and the other an ice scene. In the first a | ing whether it would be prudent to make the trial. | some sheltered spot near by the gunner watches | when the wings are expanded and ‘the sides 


ee eae es 5 - = ~ —_—— 
DUCK-SHOOTING IN WINTER.—{Draws wy Tuo. R. Davis, rrom a Sxutcu wy Lioyp Mirriiy, Jux.} 
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turned toward him, and this is the moment de- 
nicted in the sketch. It ic almost useless to fire 
when the birds are fying direetly toward you, as 
the shot is very apt to glance trom the strong 
fouthers that protect the breast. 


4 HEBREW LAMENT AFTER 
DEFEAT. 
Tuov hast thrust us away to a corner 
As refuse beneath. 
hou hast givea our cheek to the scorner, 
And broken our teeth. 


Thou hast bired us to death withont wages, 
Because of our sins. 

Thon hast fastened our feet into cages, 
And trapped thei in gins. 


‘Thou hast shattered the joints of our harness 
And loosened our greaves. 

Thou hast made us light dross in the furnace, 
Gray blight in the leaves. 

Thou bast altered our marvelous places 
To pasture for cranes. ; 

Thou hast broken the flesh of our faces 
With leprosy stains. 

chou hast wrought us reproof with thine arrow, 
Dismay with thy spear. 

Thou hast probed all our bones to the marrow, 
And slain us with fear. 


The rebuke of thy wasting is grievous 
As death on our tribe. 

Our glory and excellence leave us; 
Fools matter and gibe. 


The beam of our sun's way is broken; 
(ur moon bows her head. 

In the core of our sunset thy token 
Is darkness for red. 


To the field we ran under thy mantle, 
Arrayed in thy name. 

Behold us a fragment, a cantle, 
A city of shame. 


They are slain, who arose in thy shelter; 
They lie gray in sleep. 
the plash of the vine-hills they welter 
Like plague-eaten sheep. 


hey are snared in theirtrust. ‘They are weaker 
‘Than sleep, who were strong. 
Will they sit with the lute-string and beaker 


At. feasting or song? 


Will thev rise and reach lips to their spouses, 
And govern their hinds ? 

Will they rule with delight in their houses ? 
Veak are they as winds. 


\V ill they whine to the snow that she spare them, 
Or harbor in rain ? ; 
an they tell thee the mother that bare them, 
Or pleastire from pain? 


\ll these have inherited silence, 
Past labor, past light ; 

Thou hast sold them away to the islands, 
Whose ocean is night. 


(ut of mind in the desolate porches 
And precinct of shade, 

They, desiring in dimness no torches, 
Forget they were made. 


Shail they smite with the sword, or be smitten, 
Bring spoil or be spoiled ? 
They are past as a dream; who has written 


In books how they toiled ? 


They were sleek in all fullness of treasure, 
Sweet wine and soft bread; 

They shone, till a tyrannous measare 
Was dealt to them dead 


Wilt thou speak? We are melted with trouble ; 
‘They sleep, we remain ; 

Wilt thou save, and restore to us double 
The blood of our slain? 


Bring again thine own flock to their feedii: 
In sweet pasture ways. 

In thine hand there is fullness exceeding 
All fatness of days. 


Thou hast broken thy vineyard in anger, 
And wasted its shoots; 

Thou hast said to the son of the stranger, 
**Go, trample the fruits.” 


In rush-pits and reed-beds, uncertain, 
We wander till morn. 

We are clothed round with death, as a curtain, 
Our raiment is scorn. 


Our slain people lie in each gateway. 
Our city for shroud 

Has the smoke of her burning, a great way 
Seen yellow in cloud. 


"emove as keen hoar-frost thine evil; 
Refresh drought with dew. 

Restore our brave summers thy weevil 
And canker-worm slew. 


Bring delight in our desolate garden; 
slay these whom we hate. 

Sprinkle ash in their eyes; give ns pardon; 
Sow grass in their gate. 
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THE WORLD IN APPLE-PIE ORDER. 

Mr. Hopxrns had devoted his life to the im- 
provement of the family of man. No smaller 
fumily could concentrate his attention for a sin- 
gle moment. In pursuit of his mission, which 
hat engaged all his waking moments sie the 
uge of fourteen, and of which he had, mo,eover, 
dreamed regularly, he went to the Sylvan Retreat 
that he might show the governors of that insti 
tution for the parental treatment of persons not 
of the strongest minds in the world how wrong 
they were in their methods, and how mistaken 





they were in believing that there was the least 
need for putting restraint upon any Inmate. 

Mr. Hopkins was introduced to a quiet, medi- 
tative gentleman who was poring over Euclid. 

“See,” said Dr. Barr, in profound thought. 
‘A great mind, not exactly cast in the conven- 
tional mould, but—” 

The profound gentleman turned gently to Mr. 
Hopkins from his problem, observing, ** Where 
would you draw the perpendicular ?” , 

Smiling at his own sagacity, and at the tri- 
umph of his theory as to the inmates of the Syl- 
van Retreat, Mr. Hopkins indicated with his fin- 
ger—‘‘ Why, there, of course.” sala 

Whereupon the >rofvund mathematician rose, 
stood back a pace or two, and saying, ‘* You 
would, would you!” plaited his fist with tremen- 
dous force between Mr. Hopkins’s eyes. 

Dr. Barr immediately furnished the mathema- 
tician with a strait-waistcoat, and begged to have 
a few minutes’ conversation with Mr. Hopkins, 
as soon as this philosopher had succeeded in stop- 
ping the bleeding ox his nose. 

‘*T believe, Mr. Hopkins,” Dr. Barr began, 
having examined the damaged bridge of his vis- 
itor—‘* I believe you have a taste for putting the 
world in order—I may say, in apple-pie order.” 

‘* Dr. Barr,” was Mr. Hopkins’s proud reply, 
‘* from my earliest childhood—I may say almost 
from the year in which I could first run from my 
mother’s knee—my mind was occupied with the 
duty of leaving the world just a little better than 
I found it. I xelt—if I may use the expression 
—that I had a mission almost before I was short- 
coated. My mother remarked that I was a 
strange lad—as she said, ‘‘ with a reason for 
every thing”—and ready for an experiment with 
every thing. I believe I adduced some excellent 
reasons why I had come to the conclusion that 
tops and bottoms should be made round, and 
never fiat ; before I could speak plainly my broth- 
ers and sisters were fed from a pap-spoon which 
I invented, and which, by-the-way, I should be 
glad to submit to you, if you would care to see 
it.” 

Dr. Barr protested that he had remained of the 
opinion during the many years of his professional 
experience that the spoon ordinarily in use was 
as well adapted as it need be to the shape of the 
human mouth, and to the conveyance of food to 
the human throat. 

‘* What, doctor!” Mr. Hopkins exclaimed, 
‘**not admit that the spoon is perfectible! Every 
thing may be improved. But I vow my nose is 
bleeding again. [ am sorry to feel bound to ob- 
serve that medical men are, as a body, tied to all 
kinds of old-fashioned things. I discovered this 
at the opening of my career. That spoon, on 
which I had expended so much young and fresh 
thought, was laughed at by the family doctor. 

Dr. Barr smiled—not incredulously—and_be- 
sought Mr. Hopkins to bear in mind the weight 
of responsibility under which a doctor gave his 
advice. ‘* We have the lives of men, women, 
and children in our hands; and the thread of ex- 
istence 1s not to be experimented upon with a 
new-fangled instrument.” 

‘** But let me not dwell on these early begin- 
nings in what I trust 1 may be permitted to call 
a career of usefulness to my fellow-creatures. 
‘Traces of my hand were, as I grew, to be seen in 
every room and corner of my father’s house.” 

**It must have been Pandemonium!” This 
escaped from Dr. Barr. 

‘** Dr. Barr, do you believe for a single mo- 
ment that I sought the discomfort and not the 
comfort of my species? Mine were all improve- 
ments calculated, as I think I observed in the 
beginning of our interesting conversation, to leave 
ths world better than I found it. I invented a 
noiseless roasting-jack, to give you an insignifi- 
cant instance. And what was my dear mother’s 
shrewd remark on it ? why, that in all probabili- 
ty it would lessen the sum of human suffering 
more than any score of doctors put together !”” 

** And how so, my dear Sir ?” 

‘The sum is not a difficult one. Take the 
proportion of nervous people in the world: then 
the proportion of the population who are com- 
pelled to cook. You see what I am driving at ?” 

Dr. Barr smiled, and inclined his shiny head. 

“*It is as plain as a pikestatf. Do you happen 
to know the proportion of cooks and housewives 
of nervous temperament who have been hurried 
into their graves by the clicking and ticking of 
the old-fashioned roasting-jack 7” 

“T can not charge my memory with exact 
statistics on the vital subject.” 

“Then, pray, Dr. Barr, how can you presume 
to estimate the amount of misery my silent jack 
was calculated to prevent or relieve 7” 

** Understand me, Mr. Hopkins; I don’t say it 
might not have put a new face on the universe, 
and made every kitchen something like an ante- 
room to paradise: but I am listening to you. I 
am waiting to be instructed. Perhaps I shall be 
persuaded to send for one this very day ; and our 
dinner shall be cooked by it—” 

“* Visionary dream !” Mr. Hopkins interposed, 


sadly. ‘* My silent roasting-jack —was never 
adopted.” 

**Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Dr. Barr. ‘‘ That 
ts good!” 


**Good! my dear doctor! Am I to blame 
because the world is blind and deaf? ‘That roast- 
ing-jack, I can swear, was a blessing to my mo- 
ther for many years. I am a benefactor not the 
less because the foolish world will not adopt the 
blessings I have vlanned for its enjoyment—and 
have freely offered it. ‘Take another instance. 
Is it easily posite to have a clumsier instrument 
to perforra the “L.nple operation of cracking a nut 
than that which has been in vogue in the midst 
of us as long as we can remember, and with which 
half the children in the country have pinched their 
fingers? Now my nut-cracker is a little elaborate 
perhaps, viewed as a machine; but considered in 
its relation to the object it has to accouiplish, I 
know it is perfect. If it occupies a little longer 





time than the ordinary instrument (for the nut 
must be exactly adjusted) the result is complete, 
satisfactory, neat—and there is no squeezing of 
the fingers. But, my dear doctor, I have a 
strange feeling in my nose. You are sure there 
is no fracture ?” 

The doctor quieted the benefactor of his spe- 
cies by going through a second examination of 
the organ which the poor mathematician had as- 
sailed. 

‘*Sound as before you entered the Sylvan Re- 
treat,” said Dr. Barr; ‘‘ only a little bruised and 
sore. That will go off in a few hours. Make 
your mind easy about it.” 

‘* That bein~ so, permit me to ask you what is 
the relative proportion, in the world’s affairs, of 
# cork-serew to a pertect button? If you have a 
quarter of an hour to spare, pray devote your in- 
tellectual penetrativeness to the discovery of an 
image, in two quantities, that will express, I re- 
peat it, the relative value of a good cork-screw and 
a penect button—-in the world’s affairs. I am in 
no hurry. I came here to pay you a visit, with 
the hope of suggesting some improvements to you, 
if not in the main principles of your treatment, 
then, at least, in the common strait-jacket in use : 
so that I am at your service—” 

“Very proud—very proud indeed, Mr. Hop- 
kins, of your favors; but unfortunately we doc- 
tors are not often masters of many minutes of 
our time together; and I must confess to you 
that this morning, in particular, I have some 
pressing engagements on hand which—” 

** Exactly,” Mr. Hopkins fell in, cheerily— 
**exactly. And why should they be interfered 
with? I once invented an appointment-remind- 
er. Punctuality in keeping appointments is, I 
may say, the backbone—the essence—the soul of 
business. Now by means of the simple instru- 
ment of my invention (I don't think I had turned 
twenty years of age at the time) it was utterly 
impossible for a man to lose or forget a meeting 
—provided he wound it up, put it at the right 
hour, and—” 

** And didn’t leave it at home,” Dr. Barr gruff- 
ly interrupted, beginning resolutely to button his 
coat. 

Mr. Hopkins smiled in the delight of the new 
idea that was thrown to him. 
hands and surveyed the pale, fat face of the phy- 
sician with admiration. 

‘*Now that is exceedingly clever,” presently 
said the indefatigable benefactor of man. ‘‘I 
am in the habit of looking carefully at every side 
of a question; but in this instance, I confess, 
your view egcaped me.” 

Dr. Barr eontinued his preparations fi - his de- 
parture. He had folded his sleek person in that 
ample olive-colored coat which he held to be the 
only proper wear of his profession, and was ex- 
amining it minutely to be assured that it was 
speckless, when he replied to Mr. Hopkins’s com- 
pliment : 

‘Escaped you, Mr. Hopkins, did it? It seems 
to me the first view that would strike every sensi- 
ble— Dear, dear me! here’s another tear in my 
skirt—from that brougham door —the fourth. 
John must have neglected to have that handle 
mended again.” 

The doctor pulled the bell violently. 

‘*Let me look at it, my dear doctor. In my 
palmy days—when I was close upon making my 
fortune—I so contrived the door of my brougham, 
that—” 

‘** That you had to put it down altogether, Sir.” 
Dr. Barr was in no sportive humor as he stood 
patting the rent in his favorite garment, and 
watching for the opening of the door. Here Mr. 

Hopkins delivered himself of a profound observa- 
tion, 

** It is better, Dr. Barr, to have the enjoyment 
of a perfect thing for a day, than of an imperfect 
one for a lifetime. The remembrance of that 
unparalleled vehicle comforts me on my longest 
trudges through London. Nor have I seen a car- 
riage yet, owned by another man, that I envied 
him for a single moment.” 

John entered the room, glanced sharply and 
inquisitively at his master, and appeared to give 
the very slightest jerk of his knowing head to- 
ward the irrepressible lover of his species. 

** No, no; allright,” said Dr. Barr to the serv- 
ant. ‘It's my coat, man, that’s all wrong. 
That cursed handle! Has it been 'ocked to ?” 

‘*T must coniess, doctor—” 

** Confess—nonsense. _ If it’s not right to-mor- 
row, take the consequences.” And, by way of 
emphasis, Dr. Barr threw his coat over John's 
head. ‘* Take it, and have it mended directly.” 

** Ah!” cried Mr. Hopkins, his eyes sparkling 
with delight, while he dived into his pockets. 
*‘In that case I shall have an opportunity of 
showing you my chest-expander. It is as sim- 
ple as bon jour, as our neighbors say.” 

Dr. Barr threw himself into his chair, and pat- 
ted his bald head—and did his very best to be re- 
signed. , 

**I don’t know whether you have remarked, 
Dr. Barr,” the benefactor began, ‘‘ that nearly 
all the ills to which flesh is heir are directly trace- 
able to narrow chests, or, as we say, pigeon- 
breasts,” 

“Not having invented an expander, I have 
not buoyed up my hopes with that fallacy. But 
it has occurred to me that perhaps the high rate 
of mortality in the metropolis is due to clumsy 
nut-crackers.”’ , 

The doctor twirled his glasses before him, and 
smirked and looked at his visitor. How did he 
like that wasp's sting? Was he ready for anoth- 
er? There were more wasps where that came 
from. But Mr. Hopkins was singularly deficient 
in humor, and impervious to sarcasm. 

**My nut-cracker,” he said, magnificently, 
“‘when compared with my chest-expander, is— 
is—as a blunderbuss compared with—a—pop- 

?” . : : 
gun?” Mr. Hopkins unfolded it. “A simple 
contrivance, as you see, doctor.” 

** Simplicity is your forte, Mr, Hopkins,” 


| 


He folded his | 








** You can put it in your Waistcoat-pocket.” 
** The very best place in which you can put : 
—when the fire’s out.” Dr. Barr kept glanci, " : 


must 


the door, and growling to himself, *’[}h, 
be making a new coat.’ , 
**The world owes this expander to the m 
My younger brother had broken } 
I Said so at th 


accident. 
leg, and it had been badly set. 
time. They would not use the self-adi, 
everlasting splints that, as luck would “oie 
had just contrived after a visit to the (hq,; 
Cross Hospital. The consequences | pro me 
all along came to pass. Conceive the depths a 
popular ignorance! I went one day into i 
brother's sick-room ; and what do you thi: kt 

> iK | 
saw ? 

** Your brother on his back.” 

**Yes—and the norse actually making his 
broth boil by the help of my splints!” 
‘*Is that nurse disengaged, Mr, Hopkins ?” 

“Dead!” was the prompt answer.  “ \Ve1) 
when my brother was able to crawl about, he 
went on crutches,” ‘ 

** Of vour invention 

** Fortunately not, or the accident which cre. 
ated this expander would never have happened 
His chest would not have been contracted by my 
béquilles, Dr. Barr. It was the sight of my broth. 
er's deformity, consequent upon the long use of 
crutches, that moved me to create the inestima 
ble blessing to my tellow-creatures, which, as | 
say, you may carry in your waistcoat-pocket 
He never lived, alas! to wear it, and to know 
how true and devoted a brother he had in me.” 

**He died?” the desperate doctor interposed, 
just to say something by way of keeping down 
his impatience. 

Mr. Hopkins had taken out his pocket-hand. 
kerchief and was mopping his eyes. 

‘* Forgive the emotion which those days recall 
to me! forgive me—you who are so accustomed 
to see weeping relatives—” 

** Quite so—quite so; cry away,” said the doc. 
tor, stooping. ‘* But you have dropped some. 
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thing. <A nail!”—handing it back to the bene- 
factor. 
‘*Ha!” Mr. Hopkins thrust his han¢ker- 


chief vigorously back into his pocket, took the 
nail from Dr. Barr, and held it up daintily be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger. ‘‘ Now guess 
—just give one guess.” 

**Upon my word, Mr. Hopkins, I see a nail; 
nothing more than a nail.” 

‘*That won’t do: no, no! You, a doctor, 
and not know a coffin-nail when you see one!” 

Mr. Hopkins’s eyes, that but a moment since 
were brimmed with tears (at least he had sponged 
them with his handkerchief), now sparkled. 

‘* You are pleased to jest,” the indignant phy- 
stcian said, haughtily. Dr. Barr, it may be no- 
ticed, in parenthesis, was one of those many gen- 
tlemen who, prone to show what little spiteful 
light they have at the expense of their friends, 
never suffer a spark to be directed against them- 
selves. He drew himself ap with great dignity, 
and set » stony face for the poor Mr. Hopkins to 
contemplate. It so happens, however, that men 
who are volunteers in the service of humanity are 
not easily abashed. Mr. Hopkins, in superb un- 
consciousness of Dr. Barr’s aggressive attitude, 
proceeded : 

**Out of evil good comes. It is an ill wind 
blows nobody good. We all must die; but per- 
mit me to qualify the well-known remark with 
this—that it is no reason why we should not be 
buried in perfect coftins. You see this coffin-nail ?” 

‘* Not being blind,” by the doctor, bowing with 
studied solemnity. 

**T see you do, by your gravity. Gravity be- 
comes the subject. It is a coffin-nail of my own 
invention. A lady’s thumb has more than force 
enough to drive it home. You remember the in- 
tolerable rat-tat of an undertaker’s shop. To !ive 
in the vicinity of a coffin-maker is to endure a per- 
petual flow of bad spirits. On a wet, foggy No- 
vember afternoon—the very day a bill falls due 
you can not meet, when your wife is ill up 
stairs, and the doctor’s brougham is waiting at 
the gate—to hear this eternal rat-tat sounding 
from the black shop opposite, is to have a cup of 
bitterness as full as hard London can mix it. 
Now take the rat-tat away, and you remore 
nine-tenths of the misery. I shouldn't remem- 
ber the undertaker’s shop at all; I shouldn't be 
drawn to the window. The raven wouldn't be 
forever sitting above my chamber door—or, 4! 
any rate, he might sit and I should never notice 
him. Hence this patent coffin-nail, my dear 
doctor, which I hold between my thumb and 
forefinger. The very gentlest pressure of the 
hand, and it is firm in the roof of our narrow 
bed! I said just now that it is an ill wind 
blows nobody good.” 

‘‘And that we all must die,” Dr. Barr added. 

“True, Well, it was my brother's death that 
was the origin of this solace I have been spared 
to bestow upon the human race.” 

John entered with the mended coat ; and Dr 
Barr jumped from*his chair to meet the relief 
Still Mr. Hopkins sat, with the nail between his 
thumb and forefinger, «John looked anxiously #! 
his master. He was alert for the signal. Ws 
it time to-remove the party ? . 

The doctor smiled, and shook his head, 2n¢ 
shrugged his shoulders. ; 

**T see-it is not to your taste. In the Sy! 
van Retreat the coffin-maker’s hammer !s 1¢\' 
heard.” Mr, Hopkins folded the nail in a we" 
piece of tissue paper, saying the while, ** but ' 
particular subject thatbrought me here wis * 
little improvement I have to suggest in pac 
rooms.” : , 

‘*Man alive!” shouted Dr. Barr, ‘‘you *0U' 
improve the rising sun !—the robin as he pec 
at your window !—and sagyest some amendmc'™ 
in the distribution of the Milky Way!” ; 

Mr. Hopkins, his head erched sideways, '" 
lips apart, and his eyes beaming on the do! 
listened. 
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n't you think, Mr. Hopkins, that a man 
only eight fingers and two thumbs—” 
\sa rule,” Hopkins interjected. 

: Well, granted, as a rule. Don’t you think 
being so constituted should be content 

» he has, say, ten pies to dabble in ? 

-{ hardly follow you, Dr. Barr. But you are 

leading up to my improvement in the old-fashion- 

trait-waistcoat, F presume ? ; 

, could hardly refrain from making a dart 


7) 


that a 





» Mr. Hopkins. Dr. Barr smiled, and being 
: 2 vell prepared for his exit, and, as he felt, 
master of the situation, was even gracious, as he 
yntianed rane, 
arr he strait-waistcoat, Mr. Hopkins, is not a 





r easily disposed of. No, no; I was con- 
ing, and begging you to consider, the num- 
ber of pies with which a man should meddle at 
wad the same time.” pa 

And a very pretty subject too, said Mr. 
dropping his hat upon the carpet, and 


] = 

rs od ig himself for a weighty argument. 

as Put, tut!” from the doctor ; ** [have no time 
srargument, Lam over-due. Another time- 

“6 Just one moment, while I show you the in- 
senuity of the self-adjusting buckle, and tell you 
how I was led up to the discovery of—” 


“] have patients waiting, Mr. Hopkins,” 
“Tt will not occupy— 
“Two, dying is 
“They'll wait five minutes, I’m sure.” 
“The man’s mad! Good-morning, Mr. Hop- 
kins. Another time, Sir ; another time.” 
Dr. Barr sailed majestically away. John re- 
_ his eye fixed on Mr. Hopkins, who 
| his shoulders, muttering to himself that 
ld was blind. 
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g with his wife over his claret. 
extraordinary fellow was with me this 
», my dear. _Universal genius. Was 
¥ to improve the face of the moon, and had 

‘nal ideas on every thing, to the twist of a 
icking-pig’s tail, Some of his ideas were not 

But such acharacter! You shall see him 
ext time he ca'ls. He will amuse you.” 

John entered the room. 

** Please, doctor, could I speak to you for one 
* Speak, my man,” said the doctor, putting on 
superb judicial air, 

“Mr, Sharpsett would be glad if you would 

) round and see the new gentleman. 
uncommon violent. The douche has done him 


poe 


hy gourd 
“What new gentleman, John ?” 
Of this morning, doctor.” 

Dr. Barr started from his chair, a horrible sus- 
picion stealing over him, 
~ “Explain, man!” 

“Why, the gentleman of this morning—him 
as wanted to put all the world in apple-pie order. 
He's been in a strait-waistcoat ever since; and 
me and Mr. Tom had a tough job in gettin’ it on; 


THE LAST GREAT SIEGE OF 
PARIS (1589-1590). 

A REVOLTED capital was a part of the trou- 
, legacy which Henry the Third, the last 
king of the race of Valois, left to his legitimate 
The effeminate son of Catherine de 
Medicis had alternately disgusted his . subjects 
by his inordinate luxury and profligacy, and vex- 
ed them with hypocritical displays of a religious 
hich was evidently only assumed from in- 
It was hard to say whether 
they felt greater loathing for their anointed sov- 
ereign when they saw him dressed like an Ama- 
zon, and surrounded by a knot of his mignons 
similarly accoutred, or giving audience to for- 
eign embassadors with a basketful of little pet 
dogs dangling from his neck, and heard the too 
futhful account of the infamous orgies in which 
participated ; or when they beheld him walk- 
ng, with bare head and feet, in a procession of 
“tlagellants,” pretending to seek the favor of 
Heaven by bodily mortification such as no king 
f France before him had ever stooped to accept. 
After a while the farce beexme too transparent to 
se upon the most credulous adherents of the 
, and Henry found himself confronted by 
ew “League for the Defense a. the Faith,” 
‘h was even more hostile to the royal author- 
y than to the heretics against whom it was os- 
nsibiy directed. After in vain attempting to 
‘ubordinate the dangerous engine to his own de- 
“gs, and discovering that it had been fabricated 
‘together in the interest of the aspiring family 
* Guise, he came into open coliision with it. 
He torbade the Duke of Guise from coming to 
Paris; the duke boldly entered the city and was 
received by the populace with regal honors. 
Hen ¥ called in Swiss mercenaries to maintain 
iis authority. In a few hours Paris was full of 
bari ues; the Swiss were hemmed in, and they 
Would have been killed to a man had not the in- 
‘cut duke himself interposed and assumed the 
‘vic of a peace-maker. But Henry had no rel- 
a ‘tor a palace where he owed his own safety to 
ve protection of an overgrown subject, who was 
the same time his capital enemy. So he 
‘'y escaped from the Louvre, and made 
‘y toward the south, resolved never to re- 
Ai ‘ept as a conqueror. A few months later 
_’ Steach between the king and his mutinous 
“p's widened into an impassable chasm, The 
“were not yet ready to throw off the mask, 
openly enter into the lists with the king as 
‘nts of the throne once heid by their re- 
“ncestor, Charlemagne. The queen-mo- 
had consequently little difficulty in patching 
' Insincere reconciliation. With what in- 
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Successor 


zeal w 


terested motives, 
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Mtions Henry the Third aad agreed to it be- 

D ‘ident at Blois, when by his orders the 
xe of ( . 

at the d 


tise was stabbed to death by assassins 
oor of the audience-chamber, and his 


———— 


brother, the cardinai, suffered a like fate a few 
hours later, the king, with strange inconsistency, 
being at that very moment in attendance upon 
matins in the private chapel of the castle. 
lreachery generally recoils upon its perpetra- 
tors. It was so in this instance. Paris and a 
great part of France flew into open revolt. The 
clergy, who recently panegyrized Henry at a time 
when he persecuted the Church’s enemies, now 
denounced him as a blood-thirsty tyrant, and 
the king, finding no support in any other direc- 
tion, turned to the young King of Navarre and 
his Huguenot soldiers as affording the last hope 
of recovering the kingdom, of which a great part 
had already slipped from his grasp. In the park 
of the old eastle of Plessis les Tours, Henry of 
Valois and Henry of Bourbon met for the first 
time in many years, and, if we may credit con- 
temporary chroniclers, with every demonstration 
of joy and delight. ‘*A good quarter of an 
hour,” says one, ‘‘did they struggle to approach 
one another, and could not for the press; but 
when they at length succeeded they affectionate- 
ly embraced, while fears big as peas coursed 
down their cheeks!" However heartless this 
show of love, there was one point in respect to 
which both Henrys were cordially united, and 
that was the speedy reduction of Paris—a city 
which each had sufficient reasons of his own for 
hating. On the 24th of May, 1589, a small de- 
tachment of royal troops made its appearance in 
the neighborhood of the capital, and threw the 
inhabitants into consternation; but it did little 
or no damage to the city by the few shots which 
were fired from the rude ordnance then in use. 
It was not until July that the two kings prepared 


| to lay a regular siege, and took positions on the 


rr was reclining after the fatigues of the | 


southwest of Paris—Henry of Navarre at Meu- 
don, and Henry the Third a little farther north, 
at Saint Cloud. On this commanding height, 
enjoying an extended view of the tortuous Seine, 
there stood an elegant pleasure-house, the prop- 
city of the Cardinal of Gondi, who, like the great 
majority of the French prelates, had thrown in 
his lot with the rebellious League. Here, with 
the towers of Notre Dame in plain sight from 
his windows, Henry the Third made his final ar- 
rangements for the expected struggle. 
Meanwhile the environs had been ravaged 
alike by both parties. If there was any differ- 


| ence between the partisans of the king and those 


He's 
| of their pretended friends than from their foes. 











of the League, it was that the former were more 
merciful than the latter. The villagers bitterly 
complained that they suffered more at the hands 


Not only so, but the simple codntrymen were 
justly scandalized at the dexterity with which 
these champions of the faith, who were fighting 
to exterminate all that defied the authority of 
the Church, themselves dispensed with its pre- 
scriptions. It must be confessed that their 
method of justifying their uncanonical use of 
meat on fast-days was at once novel and ingen- 
ious,. ** Placing the points of their daggers at 
the throats of the parish priests,” writes one who 
was in the city at the time, ‘‘ they used to com- 
pel them to baptize— that was the very word 
they employed—their calves, sheep, swine, kids, 
hens, and é¢apons, and confer upon them the 
names of pike, carp, trout, herring, and salmon.” 
Some plain folk, not satisfied that thesacrament, 
even when thus administered by priestly hands, 
had really performed the transformation neces- 
sary to make the meal an innocent one, com- 
plained ‘of the abuse to the leading general, the 
Duke of Mayenne; but he only deigned to reply 
that they must be patient, for he had need of all 
his pawns to checkmate his opponent. Nor were 
the heads of the League more scrupulous as to 
the means they employed in order to maintain 
the courage of their deluded followers. Of re- 
ports of victories, never won save on paper, there 
was no end. As during the present war, the 
Parisians were systematically fed on lies. Not 
even the shame of detection deterred Mayenne 
and his colleagues from new fabrications. We 
have before us the diary of a literary man, a de- 
voted loyalist at heart, who resided in Paris dur- 
ing the siege, and collected with indefatigable 
zeal all the pamphlets and fly-sheets with which 
the city was flooded. In one place he tells us 
of a couple of stout volumes in his library, con- 
taining upward of a hundred accounts of victo- 
ries over the king’s forces which had never oc- 
curred, but which had been invented to fire the 
flagging courage of the populace. The generals 
of the League, according to L’Etoile, did not 
hesitate to go even further, and attest their im- 
aginary triumphs by ostentatiously displaying the 
standards that had been taken from the enemy. 
In fact, Madame De Montpensier was said to 
have an ample supply of these fictitious trophies 
in readiness to be bronght out whenever the oc- 
casion demanded their exhibition. It was more 
than hinted that of the six stands of colors hung 
up in the cathedral of Notre Dame after a suc- 
cess of the rebels in the vicinity of Tours, full a 
half had never been near the battle-field. 

The preparations which the two kings had long 
been making portended no good to the devoted 
city; but one of those unlooked-for events which 
so often come in to disturb the calculations of 
the most sagacious, and to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of a higher Power that shapes the des- 
tinies of men and of nations, averted for a little 
while the impending blow. On Tuesday, the Ist 
of August, 1589, Henry the Third received a 
mortal wound at the hands of Jacques Clement, 
a fanatical monk of the order of St. Dominick, 
who had insinuated himself into the king’s room 
on the pretext of bringing him an important let- 
ter from Paris, It was stated by those who con- 
sidered themselves well informed respecting the 
matter that, by a singular coincidence, the place 
was the identical one where, seventeen years be- 
fore, in his brother’s reign, Henry had himself 
planned the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. 
The room, the day of the veat, even we very 
hour. were the same. By his death, which 9e- 


| curred the next day, the crown of France fell to 
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Henry of Navarre. But he was not at once able 
to prosecute the siege. The late king’s troops in 
large numbers left him for their homes, some 
with, others without leave, and within a week the 
new monarch found a decent pretext for break- 
ing tp the siege in the necessity he was under of 
accompanying the royal remains to their burial- 
place. 

Six weeks later, with a small force of 500 horse, 
1200 French foot, and 2500 Swiss, Henry the 
Fourth defeated the Duke of Mayenne’s army of 
from 25,000 to 30,000 men at Arques, near the 
English Channel; and in a month more, with re- 


cruits three or four times as numerous as his orig- | 


inal victorious troops, he returned to Paris. Again 
he made his approach from the south, lodging his 
soldiers in the villages of Vaugirard, Montrouge, 
and Gentilly. These places were at a consider- 
able distance from the fortifications of the Paris 
of those days. Even on the right bank of the 
Seine the city wall did not reach the present 
Boulevards toward the west, but came down to 
the river in the vicinity of the Tuileries; while 
the smaller portion of Paris on the left bank lay 
east of the Louvre, and only stretched as far south 
as the modern Pantheon. Outside of this inclos- 
ure, however, the suburbs or faubourgs occupied 
a very considerable space; especially the fan- 
bourgs Saint Jacques and Saint Germain. On 
the morning of the 31st of October Henry made 
himself master of these suburbs, which even then 
were densely inhabited. A heavy fog had dur- 
ing the night been hanging over the city; but 
about six o'clock, just as the Huguenot soldiers 
had risen from their knees, after the prayer with 





which they always closed their preparations for | 


battle, the mist, ‘‘as by a miracle,” suddenly 
rose. The veterans rushed forward upon the 
prize now disclosed to their view, with the eager 
haste of men who had been long exiled from their 
country’s capital, and who still had a vivid recol- 
lection of the past. Their significant battle-cry 
was ‘* Saint Barthélemy!” It strack terror into 
the surprised Parisians, eight hundred of whom, 
it is said, fell victims to their impetuous assail- 
ants. After the conflict the rugged Bearnese 
prince, worn out with fatigue, gladly threw him- 
self on a little fresh straw, as he had often done 
before, and rested for a few hours. Wishing aft- 
erward to inspect the promised land, which it 
sometimes seemed that he was not destined ever 
to tread, he embraced the opportunity to visit 
the celebrated Abbey Church of St. Germain des 
Prés, and ascend its lofty bell-tower. His sole 
companion was a monk. ‘The circumstance did 
not at first strike the king as remarkable; but he 
afterward, confessed that as he stood there the 
thought that he might have.beside him another 
friar Clement, with a knife concealed under his 
conventual habit, gave him the greatest fright he 
had ever experienced, 

But even after this brilliant success, the stay of 
Henry the Fourth before the walls of Paris was 
again a very brief one. His army was too small 
to take the city by assault, and the arrival of 
Mayenne, who had closely followed him, prevent- 
ed him from attempting to reduce it by famine. 
He preferred, therefore, to withdraw to a short 
distance, and endeavor to provoke his antagonist 
to a pitched battle outside of the walls. In this, 
however, Henry was unsuccessful ; and he reluc- 
tantly abandoned the vicinity of Paris to institute 
a brilliant campaign, by which, in the course of 
the next two months, he brought back the prov- 
inces of Touraine, Anjou, and Maine to their al- 
legiance, and gained over by his prudence no less 
than fifteen important towns. 

On the 14th of March, in the next year (1590), 
Henry obtained a second and more signal victory 
over the Duke of Mayenne at Ivry, a little over 
forty miles west of Paris. The result was deci- 
sive. In less than an hour, as Henry himself 
wrote on the same day to the Mayor of Langres, 
the cavalry of the enemy had abandoned the in- 
fantry and fled. The Swiss mercenaries then sur- 
rendered in a body—colonels, captains, and sol- 
diers, with all their colors. The German lans- 
quenets and the French troops, he added, had no 
leisure to follow their example; twelve hundred 
of each were killed, the rest taken prisoners, or 
driven in disorder into the woods, and left to the 
mercy of the peasants. An army of two thou- 
sand horse and eight thonsand foot had routed a 
superior force, said to consist of four thousand 
horse and twelve thousand foot, had destroyed 
the greater part, and taken away all its artil- 
lery. 

If Henry had marched directly upon Paris 
after this victory, it is the deliberate opinion of 
Pierre Corneio, a violent partisan of the League, 
who wrote a contemporary account, that he would 
without resistance have taken the city, and have 
obtained easily what afterward cost him so much 
to pursue, although unsuccessfully. There were 
dissensions within the walls, in consequence of 
the lack of a single acknowledged head. ‘There 
was a total want of munitions of war. Only a 
single gun was mounted upon the walls, the rest 
having been removed and lost in previous engage- 
ments. The walls themselves were so dilapi- 
dated that in many places the inhabitants had no 
trouble in climbing up or descending, as occasion 
required. What was worse, in case of attempted 
resistance, there was no store of provisions—not 
bread and wine enough for two weeks. Our 
chronicler regards it as a special interposition of 
Heaven in behalf of Paris, and as a mark of Hen- 
ry’s intoxication at his succcs., chat he delayed 
his coming, and thus permitted a pretty liberal 
supply to be admitted into the capital. It may 
be considered characteristic of the country and of 
the times, that over against three thousand hogs- 
heads of grain of various sorts thus introduced, 
there figure in the accoun. some fen thousand 








hogsheads of wine. Waen Henry did arrive, it | 


was too late to capture the city by a single as- 
sault, if indeed he desired it, and he was com- 
pelled tc try the painful an<l uncertain method of 
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starvation. For this purvose, he seized the towns 
of Corbeil, on the upper Seine, and Lagny, upon 
the Marne, thus severing the arteries through 
which the heart of France received its vital sup- 
port. At the same time all the other and less 
importaut avenues were cut off. It was not long 
before the effects of these measures manifested 
themselves within the beleaguered city. Want 
first overtook the artisans, who had never been 
accustomed to provide for more than their im- 
mediate wants, and who in the general destitu- 
tion of work, soon experienced the pangs of hun- 
ger. This distress was temporarily relieved by 
the execution of an order enjoining upon all per- 
sons, of W hatever station in life, who had a gieat- 
er quantity of wheat than would last two months, 
to offer it in the market forsale. Soon, however, 
‘this supply failed, and an attempt was made to 
send out of the city a few thousands of the poor, 
who must evidently be the next victims of fam- 
ine; but the besiegers refused to permit their 
work to be protracted by relieving the pressure 
upon the city. Seven or eight thousand persons 
had already died, and the daily mortality was rap- 
idly increasing. 

Recourse was now had to the ecclesiastics, who 
were informed that they would be required to un 
dertake the support of all the poor for the next 
two weeks. Great was the grumbling, and the 
rector of the Jesuits in particular objected strenu- 
ously to the visitation which formed an essential 
part of the plan. The reason becamé apparent 
in good time. The Jesuit house was found to 
contain food enough for an entire year, and the 
Capuchins, whose vow bound them to poverty, 
and who were supposed to depend upon what they 
begged from day to day, were equally well pro- 
vided. From eating dogs and cats, the miserable 
Parisians were driven to still greater extremities. 
The skins of animals, even the very entrails that 
had been thrown into the kennel, were eagerly 
sought and ravenously devoured. Now the rich 
themselves began to fall before a calamity from 
which even wealth could give no immunity. Lu 
the very household of the Duchess of Montpen 
sier, a servant-woman died of hunger. A wealthy 
gentleman, lying dangerously ill, for whom the 
physician had prescribed the somewhat singular 
remedy of a dog's brains, sought in vain for the 
commodity in a city where the quadruped in 
question, in ordinary times, was any thing but 
rare. Not a dog could be found in the streets ; 
the whole race had long since fallen a prey to the 
omnivorous throats of the famishing. At last 
the sick man bethought him of the favorite-lap 
dog of Madame de Montpensier; and knowing 
that his cousin, who was at the time prévdt des 
marchands, the most important magistrate of the 
city, was well acquainted with the lady, he begged 
him to take chains and rings to the value of 2000 
crowns and offer them inexchange. But neither 
gold nor compassion moved the duchess. *‘ You 
see,” she said, ** the famine that threatens us all 
with a cruel death, unless the King of Spain soon 
sends us succor. I can not do less than reserve 
my little dog against such necessity as that ot 
your cousin, if it please God to send it.” It is 
even said that, on the recommendation of Men- 
doza, the Spanish envoy, a revolting bread was 
baked and eaten, of which the principal ingredient 
was the ground bones exhumed from the ceme- 
teries. ‘lhe people nicknamed it Madame De 
Montpensier’s bread; but the duchess took cave 
not to partake of it, and with good reason, since 
all who tasted of it were reported to have died. 
At last, in the desperation of famine, a mother 
was even known to have eaten the bodies of her 
own children who had perished of hunger. Hap- 
pily for the world, she did not long survive the 
Thyestian feast. When her heirs caine to search 
in her house, not so much for gold as for food, 
they discovered, to their horror, the remuants of 
the unnatural repast, and for the first time learn- 
ea thet their kinswoman had long been subsisting 
on the salted flesh of her own offspring. If such 
were the straits to which a woman reputed to be 
worth 3,000 crowns was driven, the misery of 
the extremely poor during the four menths of 
the siege can scarcely be imagined. 

Yet, after all, Paris did not fall. Its desperate 
perseverance in adhering to a bad cause was final- 
ly rewarded by deliverance. After long hoping 
against hope, the wretched inhabitants learned 
that the Prince of Parma, the general of Philip U., 
had actually crossed the Flemish frontier. In a 
few days more he was near Meaux, having form- 
ed a junction with the army of the League com 
manded by the Duke of Mayenne. Henry, who 
might have captured Paris, perhaps, more than 
once, by ass@ult, now abandoned the siege to go 
out and meet his adroit antagonist. How he was 
foiled and outgeneraled by Alexander Farnese, 
we can not here narrate. . 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOUNGING. 


Louneine 1s an admirable thing in its way. 
There are few positive enjoyments which equal 
the negative enjoyment of doing nothing, and 
taking your time to do it leisurely and com- 
pletely. An important part of the philosophy of 
life consists in lounging at the proper place and 
time. It is only in rest that you can store up force. 
A man has a good deal of work to do; things 
would be bad for him if he had not. They are 
bad for him if he is lounging while he should be 
laboring. Yet this lounging is exceedingly pleas- 
ant. ‘To many people it is more attractive than 
any thing else in the world. -It is partly the en- 
joyment of rest, partly an unwillingness to come 
up to the scratch in the way of work, partly the 
enjoyment of giving free play to one’s 
faculties. In the “‘ Memoir” of young Hallam it 





is mentioned that he was very fond of going about 
in men's rooms talking with them during the 
morning, and at such times he doubiless talked 
his best. 


Lord Rochester said that sauuteriug 


was the true Sultana of the :.ffections, 








perous His single 
ship, the Advance, a 
brig of only one hun- 
and forty - four 





tons, reached the coast 
of Greenland in July, 
and was soon strug 
gling amidst the ice 
of Baffin Bay on her 
way to Smiths Sound. 
The arctic landscape 
around the voy: 
was gloomy and _ sol- 
emn bevond descrip 
tion. ‘The shores were 
masses ot 





immense 
barren rock, enormous 
precipices, and fright- 
ful cliffs: the i 
of the land 
only an end g 
cier. The sea was fill- 
ed with dangerous ice, 
and the little vessel 
made her solitary way to the north, crashing 
Travel and Adventure through the broken floes, and skirting a treach- 
i - i erous coast, whose aspect was desolation 
At length before the voyagers arose two wild 
and lofty peaks, capes Alexander and Isabella, 
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WT ~ > THE NORTH POLE retched the perilous strait which was believed 
: ead directly into the polar sea. Kane pressed 
nai ( Yet he s not unconscious of his danger ; 
CHAI! R II 1 or island amidst the icy waves 
ee left a boat, a supply of provisions, and a bea- 
nev. CO! r cairn, that in case of shipwreck some 
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I i rare en- 
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e engrossing | 
His vas vigorous and refined: his 
is capable of singulaa 
had ever been 
His aspiring nature had now 
of a fa- |} 
mves 
oO ind full of 
¢ i sufferings of 
i if and sO 
hope of safety might remain, and that, should 
one come in search of him, they might find 
A shadow seemed to 
rest upon the whole party as they passed into the 
h the Advance was 


he fell down, wasted by any 
k by his scarcely more some traces of his course. 
n open boat 


is last effort 


Bit 1 stormy entrance, from whic 
t risoned ship over many never to return It was late in August: the 
mile ft ns t te le sufferings ot year was fading out. The clitfs grew wilder and 
\ | ! ‘ unvarying | the storms fiercer as they struggled onward to- 
g {his success—have | ward the pole: and Kane at last found himself 
front } f eminent discov- | in the grasp of floating seas of ice, that closed 
forever the passage through the strait. He was 
) y Vas pros tossed in fierce tempests, and nearly crushed in 
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theconflict of the floes: 
was almost lost on the 
desolate coast. With 
wonderful labors and 
dangers he was ena- 
bled to draw the Ad 

é into a secure 
harbor, where she was 
soon locked up in an 
icy prison, from which 
he was never able to 
rescue her, and where 
for two vears the ad 
venturous party were 
to remain the inhabit- 
ants of the outer verge 
of the polar land. = It 
is probable that no 
other human beings, 
at that moment, were 
living so near the pole. 
For two arctic nights 
the adventurers were 





imprisoned at Rensse- 

laer Harbor. At first they were scarcely con 
scious of the dangers that hung over them. The 
vessel was fitted up for a winter home; provi- 
sions were plenty. They built their observatory, 
and made many instructive excursions over the 
realm of ice. But as the deep night settled 
upon the scene, and their spirits sank in the 
gloomy inaction, the scurvy made its appear- 
ance; their faces grew pale and haggard, their 
limbs were stiff and heavy; and Kane, when the 
spring came on, the usual season of arctic ex 


ploration over the ice, saw with dismay the rav 
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ages imade by the perpetual darkness in his once 
vigorous and hopeful companions. They had 
become aged in a single winter. The supplies 
of his vessel, consisting largely of salted food. 
were certain to foster the disease ; and vet it was 
impossible to procure any other means of sub 
sistence. Fuel, too, was scarce, and even al- 
ready the few comforts of the suffering crew were 
diminished by a sad necessity. Ilow could they 
hope to survive the coming months of spring 
without some alleviation of their misfortunes! 
What must be their fate unless they could extri 
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THROUGH THE SNOW. 


cate their vessel from the ice! Late in Marc! 
a party of the strongest of the diseased and de 
sponding crew was sent out upon a distant ex 
ploration. They were absent many days, and 
nothing had been heard from them. At mid- 
night Kane and his feeble companions were at 
work, cheerfully sewing their moccasins of skins 
by the blaze of their lamps; they were startled 
by a noise on deck; three men rushed into the 
cabin, swollen, livid, and distorted, their facn]- 
ties almost lost in cold, hunger, and despair. It 
Was a part of the exploring party, who had made 





their way to the vessel to seek assistance for thei 
companions. They had left them, frozen and 
disabled, on the ice; but so deadened were thei 
mental powers that they could remember nothing 
of the place—not even the direction from whence: 
thev had come. 

Not a moment could be lost. Kane prepared 
to set out in search of his suffering crew. ‘The 
sledge was prepared; Ohlsen, one of the threé 
who had returned, was placed, asleep, in his fur 
bag upon it, and the party moved as swiftly as 
they were able over the ice to the rescue of thei 
friends. The thermometer marked forty-six de 
grees below zero. ‘They carried only the clothes 
they wore; and for eighteen hours they wan 
dered over the limitless solitude of ice. Thes 
then found that they had lost their way, aud 
paused to search for traces of the wanderers 
But they could not rest long, for they had n 
fire, and the cold had deepened. They pressed 
on; they trembled with cold and want of food, 
and twice Dr. Kane fainted in the snow. In the 
dreadful contest between human endurance and 
the terrors of the arctic climate, aided by hunger 
and fatigue, it seemed hardly possible that the 
rescuers could escape the fate of those they strove 
to save. But they came upon a solitary track 


through the snow, and stumbling onward, with 
intellects shaken and disordered by intense suf 
fering, they saw at length before them a smal 
American flag floating from a hill of ice, and 
below, the tent in which their frozen companions 
lay. Kane entered it first. 


It was dark and si 
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st of the arctic seas. 
miles from their ship. 
th of ice covered with suow, and 


They were 
Their road lay 


ie their sick on the sledge with 
. of strength left them by their pre 
The thermometer had sunk to 


They did not dare 


st they might never wake. The 
heaps of skins, were plac ed upon 
party assembled, and breathing 
to the God of the universe, began 
eavy load over the rugged road. 
’ frost - bitten 


and be- 


t for six hours they were enabled to 
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IA, OR MOCK SUN, AS SEEN AT FIELD 
BAY, MARCH 14, 1861]. 
v the powers of nature seemed to yield 


strongest sank under the biting wind 
redible toil; some fell, speechless and 


' snow-drifts ; 


they no longer felt 


t all begged to be allowed to lie 


id 


Vy ravines, 


t and peaceful sleep. 
ke constant efforts 
VW conceive. 
left, half way, and slept. 
iked, and pressing on in a strange 
ering over tall hills of ice and stum- 
halting at short inter 


Kane kept 
how, he could 
They reached 
> Once 


vn, half sleeping, in the snow, and 


x to drag on again the heavy sledge, 





ed, after three days of unexam- 


at the safe shelter of their ship. 
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ed. But when Kane endeavored to 
ents of the latter part of the journey, 
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vy remember that he must long have 


s, and that when he reached his ves- 
iven orders and made speeches that 


he ravings of his 


began to thin 
5. Baker, 
early friend, died ; 
soon followed him. 


‘oin was fall of hope- 


ers, when the sud- 
of a party of 
gave them some 

* return of the 

e walrus helped 
sick. The 
the heroic band 
ind they set out on 
exploring journeys 
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‘ve covered the expe- 


vith historic interest. 


and faint, they trav- 

north, and dis- 
Humboldt Glacier, 
t wonderful of all the 
nd shore, from whose 


irrier, fifty miles long 


hundred feet high, 
ficebergs fall into 
Waves, and fill 

tely fleets that an- 
in armada of gold 
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1 to the interior 
| Kane clambered 
ce to the north- 


‘he fell down, over- 


‘by disease, and was 


ing to 


k almost dy 
\ v fami! 
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CV ere 


i+ a shout of joy from the four sufferers | broad as the Atlantic. 
and the feeble cheers of the 
it joined in the cry of hope. 
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iar with the Es- 
quimanx, and 
were indebted 
to their gener- 
osity for 
fort 


com- 
and even 
life ; and at 
length Morton 
pressed on over 
the on 
the Greenland 
coast, beneath 
the savage cliffs 
and crumbling 
glaciers, until 
he reached a 
rocky promon- 
tory where 
there was nei- 
ther snow nor 
frost, and where 
the polar sea 
rolled before 
him as free and 
Yet a deep gloom fus- 
tened on the whole party as the summer passed 
away, and no prospect remained of escaping 
from their desolate harbor. A wall of ice shut 
them from the open sea. One hope had still 
cheered them amidst sickness and night, that 
they might be set free by the summer heat, but 
it was now gone. Another winter was approach- 
ing; their provisions would soon be consumed ; 
they looked forward with horror and despair to 
the famine, the disease, and the shadows of a 
perpetual night. 

It came on with unusual rigors even for that 
extreme climate. A party who attempted, with 
Kane’s permission, to make their way to che 
southward, abandoning the ship, were driven 


ice 
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ture that might at 
least be endured. 
But it la- 
zar-house. All 
through the sec- 
ond winter the 
greater part of 
Kane's men lay 
groaning and pin- 
ing on their beds 
in the narrow cab- 
in, incapable of 
motion, and al- 
most wholly fed 
and tended by 
their command- 
er’s hand, ‘They 
were saved alone 
by the generosi- 
ty of the Esqui- 
maux, who, out of 
their own scanty 
had 
something to give 
to the stranger. 
Once more 
spring appeared ; 
the sun glittered 
over the unchang- 
ing landscape ; 
the day broke; 
food became plen 
tiful; birds from 
the south, and 
seal and walrus 
from the depths of the ocean, brought relief to 
the starving discoverers. The currents of the 
strait began to break up the bands of ice, and the 
fleets of bergs sailed down on their way to the 
sea. An intense interest, an eager curiosity, 


was a 


resources, 
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FROZEN SAILOR. 


another winter in the solitary realm would prove 
fatal to them all—Kane began in June to pre- 
pare for a journey and a voyage of more than a 
thousand miles, in three shattered boats, along 
the storniy shores and dangerous capes of Green 





back from their icy journey, famished and froz 
en, and were received with kindness by the com 
panions they had striven to desert. The cabin 
of the vessel had been fitted up into the repre- 
sentation of an Esquimaux hut; its walls were 
thickly covered over with moss; lamps smoked 
perpetually in its narrow limits; it was entered 
by a long, low passage ; and so long as fuel could 
be procured its inmates were kept in a tempera- | 
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filled all the suffering company as, day by day, 
the season drew near and passed by when the ice 
that held them in bondage should have broken 
up, and left them free to spread their sails for 
home. It proved to be a year of unusual cold, 
The barriers of icc still remained around the 
imprisoned ship. No power could remove her 
from the lonely harbor. She was lost. 

As the last refuge of despair—for he felt that 


a 
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land. The sick and weary red the 
hoats on runners over the broken ice until they 
reached the borders of the sea: their s 1 
prayers ascended often as they thought of home ; 
a throng of natives bade them a kind farewell on 
the edge of the floe; and the three boats set out 
on their dreadful Kane remembered 
Barentz and Franklin, but cheered his compal- 
ions with words of hope. They encountered fu- 
rious storms, and mild and 
gentle weather. ‘They were 
sometimes shut in in vast 
fields of ice, and then sailed 
gayly over quiet seas, Some- 
times they starved and were 
faint with hunger, but soon 
fed to repletion on countless 
eggs. ‘They slept in a huge 
cave on the fearful shore, 
that proved a palace of de 
light, for it was filled with 


crew al 


Papy 


} 
icmn 


voyage 


nesting birds; but they 
swept away from the land 
of plenty, and were again 
wan and weak-with fam 
ine. Ice was every where 
around them. For many 
days they had taken little 
food; their minds grew 
weak with suffering; they 
could not sleep; they were 
consumed by the fever of 
hunger. At this momen, 


when nature had yielded to 
the trial of endurance, a 
single seal fell into thei 
power; they devoured it 
raw, like famished tigers, 
and were saved, 

The sea and land 
supplied them with food; and 
creeping along the frightful 
shore, they came to the Den- 
ish settlements. Tere 1! 
encountered the expedition 
sent out for their relief; 
Kane returned home. covered 


now 


ana 
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ith that renown which he had so coveted and | 
so well deserved, to die early, amidst the sorrow | 
of his countrymen. | 
His companion and trusted friend, Dr. Hayes, 
in 1869 led a new expedition to the polar sea. 
He had bet a little schvoner of one hundred and 
thirty-three tons, but his crew was W ell selected, 
and he had learned the dangers of the arctic 
orld He hoped to press through mith’s 
Strait, and be the first to sail upon the uuknown 
wean. But as he entered the portals of the dan- 
gerous pass, the ice, the fogs, the fierce winds, 
ind the fading season drove him to take shelter 
in a narrow fiord, which he named Port Foulke. | 
It was nearly twenty imiles below the harbor 
vhere Kane had abandoned the Advance. Night 
came on with its usual gloom and horror. But 
fvesh provisions were abundant, and the Esqui- | 
maux, Who remembered Kane’s equity, gathered 
uround the new explorers, and gave them .riend- 
ly aid; savage but kindly faces greeted them in 
every hut. When the spring arrived Dr. Hayes | 
formed an exploring party to discover a path to 
the upen sea. He clambered over the strait, 
now frosted into a series of icy hills; passed the 
fumiliar grandeur of the Humboldt Glacier and 
the coast o: Washington ; crossed into Grinnell’: 
Land ; and, amidst such perils aud toils as are 
seldom told, reached, as he believed, the shore of 
u mighty ocean, He saw the opposite coast, dis- 
covered by Morton; before him lay an open 
channel. “Che melting ice stopped his advance, 
but he traced, far away to the northward, a 
mighty cape—the end, perhaps, of the habitable 
globe, boldly piercing the billows of the tem- 
pestuous sea. His return was full of suffering. 
Yet, more fortunate than Kane, he rescued his 
little vessel from its imprisonment, and sailed 
homeward with the tidings f his great discovery. 
He describes the sea as a mottled sheet of 
white and dark colors, studded with floes of 
melting-ice. It seemed limitless. The huge 
cliffs of Kennedy Channel opened into it. He 
was convinced that a vessel might make its way, 
in some propitious season, from Cape Alexander 
to Cape Union, and throw wide the portals to 
an unknown world, 
if we neglect the account of Wrangel, who, 
trom a low latitude, supposed that he had seen 
an immense and golemn ocean swelling before 
him, Hayes amd Morton are the only observers 
who have deseried and described the appearance 
of the polar sea. ‘Their accounts contirm each 
other; it is scarcely possible that both can have 
been deceived by a mirage or a refraction. 
Later expeditions, sent out by the Prussian and 
Danish governments, on the eastern side, have | 
been less suceessful. A new plan of discovery | 
has been projected; others must follow ; and we | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





propose to sketch briefly the leading traits of 
that arctic world, to which commerce now turns 
vith expectation, and science with eager curios- 
ity. 

Co the explorer of the polar sea one of the 
chief obstacles is the long prevalence of night. 
lhe year seems to resolve itself into a single day 
of a few months’ daration, a dawn of many weeks, 
a sunset of eyual length, a darkness that holds 
ull nature from September to February in an in- 
tolerable gloom, It was not the solitude, the 
silence, the dismal scene of barren waste, said 
Kane, that weighed upon the spirits of his men, 
so much as the long absence of the cheering light. 
Groping in perpetual darkness, they pined and 
withered in the anaceustomed privation. 

All living things fly instinctively from the po- 
lar night. As the sun sinks low in the early days 
of September, the countless flocks of migratory 
birds, warned by the fading light, rise from thie | 
crags Where they have reared their young, and 
sail high in the air to the southward over the bar- 
ren cliffs of Labrador. ‘The little sparrows who 
have chirped around the tents of the explorer 
make their way mysteriously to the gentler clime. 
‘The bee and the butterfly disappear. As the 
twilight deepens the fox and the reindeer re- 
treat before the increasing cold, and the female 
bear digs herself a deep cave in the snow. 
even the waters, so lately teeming with a vast | 


Seon | 


population of grimy monsters unknown to the | 
less prolific seas of the south, grow silent and | 


deserted. The great herds of walrus no longer 
bellow and wrangle on the floating ice, basking 
in the feeble sun; the gentle seal, whose count- 
less flocks fill all the arctic shores, now sinks be- 
neath the ice, to hide in the curious home he 
builds for himself or his offspring under the 
solid floe; the seas are frozen over, and their 
numerous tenants vanish from sight. The mid- 
uight comes with the winter solstice. Then no 
traveler ventures abroad for many weeks; no ob- 
ject is visible in the general gloom; no living 
thing is seen, unless, perhaps, some ravenous 
bear steals out over the snows, lean and fierce, 
or some starving Innuit watches on the ice for 
the breathing of the seal. In such a night no 
one would care to be abroad. 

Yet the polar darkness is not without its alle- 
viations. The stars shine, when the heavens are 
clear, with a cold and unvarying lustre; the moon 
circles in the sky for a fortnight without setting ; 
the white veil of endless snow reflects the lustre 
of the heavens, It is often possible to read by 

le moonlight, while the vnseen sun sometimes 
shoots a few faint beams over the distant hori- 
zon. ‘The heavens, indeed, shine with unparal- 
leled magnificence ia these northern climes; the 
noon rides amidst the misty night encircled by 
a chain of halos that reach to the zenith, and 
startling refractions often fill the whole scene 
vith a wild confusion. Icebergs seem over- 
ined, and hang suspended in the air over 
ie heads of the mariners, the whole coast of 
litt: and mountains is displaced, to assume un- 
iatural distortions; tall peaks seem torn from 
ieir rocky base, to float upon the sea: islands 
und continents spring up that are only the delu- 
sion of the sense, and a grand phaniasmayoria 


encireles the astomished observer. | 





| break. 


i upon your old friends ?” 


But the most wonderful and the fairest of all 
the arctic phenomena is the ever-varying aurora, 
sometimes the bright’ play of the dancing light 


| is so universal and so mysterious as to terrify the 
| mind, filling it with strange forebodings. The 


scene is appalling as well as beautiful. On one 
of these rare occasions Hall, the well-known ex- 
plorer, was roused from his rest by the cry, 
**Come up! the world is on fire.” As he 
threw open his cabin door # blaze of light 
poured into the narrow room, — There was no 
sun nor moon, but every part of the sky rained 
down a profuse illumination. Golden sunlight, 
silvery moonlight, every hue of the prism, every 
color of the rainbow, lit up the wintry landscape. 
Lustrous rivers seemed to flow down from the 
zenith; a deluge of golden flame descended from 
the dome of night; the light danced in myriads 


| of serpent-like forms, and played in sudden pen- 


cils; a war of rival radiance seemed to have 
broken out in heaven, and scattered its ruins 


| upon the earth, Grave men trembled as they 
| watched the solemn spectacle, anu saw iu it the 


emblem of a ‘universal conflagration. 

Yet it lasted only for a few moireuts, and soon 
a few scattered beams replaced the nocturnal day- 
No sound accompanied the deluge of 
light; it came and passed away in silence. Nor 
is it common even in the arctic regions to witness 
so magnificent an exhibition. Usually a few crim- 
son clouds, a chain of luminous pencils, or a glit- 
tering meteor, breaking into colored fragments, 
sitisfy the observer; the sentiment of awe and 
terror inspired by the grander spectacle is more 
than the mind can bear. ‘* 1 do not care ever to 
look upon such a scene again,” said Hall's com- 
panion to him. 

TO BE OONTINUED. 


TURNING A SCREW. 

‘* Bor you won't sell him, ‘Tom ?” said Mrs. 
Tozer. 

By-the-way, my name is Tozer—the Reverend 
Thomas Tozer, M.A., formerly of Caius College, 
Cambridge, and now of Stogglesby Rectory, Lin- 
colushire—Mrs. Tozer being my wife. 

**My dear,” I said, ‘‘humanity is humanity, 
but incomes are incomes; and though the for- 
mer says no, the latter says yes. I can not afford 
to turn the paddock into a hospital for decayed 
horses. This lameness decides it; and old 
Prince must go.” 

‘* But where shall you sell him ?” 

** Well, I shall not sell him at all; Mr. Tom- 
son will do that for me at Horncastle Fair to- 
morrow. I am going to drive him over, I 
dare say Prince can hobble that distance.” 

** And what do you suppose you will get for 
him ?” said Mrs. ‘Tozer. 

**Oh, not more than ten pounds,” I replied. 

** Dear, dear! What a shame it seems to 


| part with poor old Prince for ten pounds !” 


‘*My love,” [ said, decisively, in that tone 
which always closes a discussion, “ it is not the 
ten pounds, but the cost of keeping the old 
horse. If vou like to do without our having an- 
other, well and good. Stout walking-boots su‘ 
fice for me in the winter.” 

But Mrs. Tozer seemed to think that it would 
be a pity to let our four-wheeled chaise grow 
mouldy in the coach-house; and the conse- 
quence was that the next morning at eleven 
o'clock I was driving my church-warden, Farm- 
er ‘Tomson, over the half dozen miles that inter- 
vened between Stogglesby and the world-famed 
horse fair; but very slowly, for Prince’s limp in 
what horsey people call ** the off fore-leg” was 
rather marked. 

** Perhaps you'd like me to do the other bit of 
business for you, Master Tozer ?” said my coin- 
panion. 

**Well, no; thank you,”T said. ‘If you'll 
do the selling part, I shall be obliged. I think 
I'd rather buy for myself. I don’t boast, mind ; 
but if there is any thing secular I do know a lit- 
tle about, I think it is a horse.” 

Farmer ‘Tomson chuckled. 

** Well, well,” he said; ‘‘don’t get took in, 
for they're a rough lot down here at fair-time.” 

**That’s precisely why I want you to sell 
Prince for me. I know they would get him 
from me, and then there would be some difficul- 
ty about payment; and, as a clergyman, I don't 
want to be mixed up with any unpleasantness. 
And besides, vou see, the class of men who go 
about buying lame horses are not those with 
whom I care to have dealings.” 

** All right, parson, all. right,” said Tomson ; 
“‘only don't blame me if I don’t get enough for 
him. i promise you, though, that I'll bring 
back the ready cash.” 

‘*Do your best, Tomson, do your best, and I 
shall not complain,” I said, for I had implicit 
confidence in him, his only failings being too 
great a leaning toward gin-and-water, and a tend- 
ency to familiarity, as evinced in his addressing 
his pastor as *‘ Parson.” 

We reached the head inn; I brought out a 
halter, and Mr. Tomson led off poor old Prince, 
the chaise and harness being left in charge of 
the hostler, a fresh man. 

As the old horse was led off he seemed to 
give me a mournful look, as though he would 
have said, ‘‘Do you turn your back like this 
And then he went 
limping out of the yard, whisking his gray tail 
about in a melancholy manner; and I thought 
of the many times those four white stockings 
had gone over the road with our modest convey- 
ance , never too fast ; never taking fright ; never 
shying ; never being inserted, as tothe hind stock- 
ings, in fierce kicks through the splash-board. 
And I thonght that if, for the five-and-thirty 
pounds I had placed as the ‘outside sum, I 
could get as good a steed to dwell with us for 
the next ten years, I should do well. 

J went intc the coffee-room to await Farmer 
Tomson’s return, and somehow I rather regretted 




















that J had not called in a veterinary surgeon, and 
given Prince a moath’s rest; but the next min- 
ute I drove away the thought, and stood at the 
window, looking out at the busy turmoil of the 
little town during the horse fair. 

My wite had stipulated for a horse as much 
like Prince as I could get; and as I stood gaz- 
ing out, I suw one or two goodly looking cobs, 
with cne, two, and even three white-stockinged 
feet, but not one, like old Prince, with four. 

** But I can’t study that,” 1 thought to my- 
self. ‘*A good sound horse is what I require, 
and a black-legged cob is likely to be the more 
durable.” 

Before I had waded half through the day be- 
fore’s Times, Farmer ‘Tomson w +s bac'.. 

** Well, how have you got on. I said. 

‘* Oh, just as well as I expected, parson ; the 
regular thing for an old horse—pound a leg ;” 
and he dashed four sovereigns down upon the 
table. 

I was disappointed, ‘or I had expected double, 
but I did not say so. ‘Tomson saw it, though. 

‘*It was its real value, parson,” he said quiet- 
ly: ‘* the horse was lame, dead lame.” 

** Don't say another word, Tomson, pray,” I 
said, hastily. ‘* I am indeed much obliged.” 

** You're quite welcome, parson. I shall look 
in on you in the morning about that bit of wall 
in the church-yard, and then you can show me 
your new horse-purchase,” 

** But won't you let me drive you back ?” I 
said. 

**No, no, thanky,” he said; ‘‘I dare say I 
shall be late. Good-morning ; and be on the 
look-out for sharpers.” 

Farmer Tomson departed ; and I went about 
the town attending to a few domestic commis- 
sions before venturing upon the prime business 
of the day. At last, though, I had a look round, 
to see splendid carriage-horses selling at from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred guineas 
a pair, and hunters, park hacks, ladies’ well- 
broken mares, sturdy cobs, gigantic cart-horses— 
every description of the equine race; but though 
I wandered about for quite an hour and a half, I 
could not see the sort of cob that took my eye. 
Invitations to buy I had in plenty from cunning- 
looking gentlemen, who could see what I was 
about ; but a word from any one of these horsey- 
looking gentry was sufficient to put me on my 
guard, and to take me to another part of the fair. 

Tired at last of the noise and bustle, the shout- 
ing horse-dealers and the trotting hoofs, I began 
to wish that, after all, I had intrusted some one 
else with the commission ; and walking back to 
the inn, I had a glass of sherry and a biscuit, sat 
down for half an hour, and then went to have one 
more look round, intending, if I were unsuccess- 
ful in my search, to hire a horse from the inn to 
drive back, and then trust my case to other hands. 

‘+ Plenty of horses are bought through adver- 
tisements,’ I said to myself; ‘‘and old Baldox 
could examine it;” Mr. Baldox being the vet 
who came round our neighborhood. 

** The very thing I want,” I said to mpyself the 
next moment; but, all the same, I preserved a 
strict appearance of want of interest; for just 
then a rather red-faced young fellow, in a quiet 


groom’s livery, passed me, leading a very good- . 


looking dark cob, very plump-looking, full head, 
short, weil-carried tail, four black legs, good dark. 
glossy coat, but rather playful-looking, and given 
to dance about, 

I let the man pass me two or three times as I 
looked unconcernedly on, while first one horsey 
man went up, and then another, wanting to try 
the horse, and talking in loud and depreciatory 
accents; but the groom was very surly, and 
seemed as if he would have none of them, al- 
ways walking oft a few yards before he came to 
another stand, 

‘* Horse for sale, my lad ?” I said at last. 

The groom looked at me surlily all over, his 
eyes resting long on my white handkerchief. 
** Do you want to buy one ?”’ he said at last. 

** Well, I don’t know,” I said, smiling; ‘* but 
that don't seem to me the way to sell him.” 

**Oh, don’t it! P’r’aps it don’t,” said the man. 
‘“*T know what I'm up to.” 

‘* What’s the price ?” I said, as I walked round 
the cob, liking his looks more and more. 

** Now look here,” said the groom, gazing at 
me as searchingly as in him lay: ‘*do you want 
to buy him? Because, if you do, say so: if you 
don't, just leave me alone, please, for I’ve been 
humbugged enough for one day.” 

** Well, my lad,” I said, ‘‘you are not very 
civil; but I do want to buy a cob.” 

He looked at me again, and then a bright 
inought seemed to flash across him. ‘* You're 
a clergyman, ain’t you ?” 

** Yes,” I said, smiling. 

**'Then where’s your card ?” 

He smiled triumphantly as he said this, evi- 
dently thinking that he had posed me; but I 
drew out my card-case and gave him a card— 
Rev. T. Tozer, Stogglesby Rectory — when the 
man’s face underwent a complete change, and he 
touched his hat respectfully. 

‘*Beg pardon, Sir; but I didn’t know but 
what you might be a chanter dressed up like a 
parson. Master sent me here to sell the pony, 
and told me to be very careful and not get done, 
and I've nearly been chiseled out of him twyste. 
Here's these fellows come round you with flash 
notes and duffing suvrings, and more dodges 
than you'd ever think of, and it makes one sus- 
picions.” 

** Who is your master ?” I said. 

‘*Mr. George Smith, Sir, of Louth.” 

I did not know the gentleman, but the livery- 
buttons on the groom’s coat bore the well-known 
crest of the Smiths—a fist clenched upon a ham- 
mer—and I asked him a few more questions. 
“*What is he parting with the cob for?” was 
among the rest. 

“* Missus used to drive him, Sir; but we're go- 





It is @ pity, though, for this here’s as nice a litt), 
thing as ever stepped. ‘That quiet you may 4, 
any manner o’ thing with him.” ‘ 

** Not very young, my lad,” I said, knowingl, 
after a look in the horse’s mouth, sit 

** No, Sir, he ain’t young; but he ain't a old 
‘oss. Master's only had him two years, J do), ; 
believe he’s eight year, that I don't.” 

I had him walked ; I bad him trotted ; 1 jag 
him tried in harness, and I drove him myse}; 
and then he was once more reduced to the };,| 
ter. 

‘* Rather more skittish than I like,” I said. 

** Skittish, Sir!” said the groom. ‘He ain’: 
skittis!.; but I tell you what he is, Sir: he’s that 
fat and lazy, and full of play, that he’s spoil.) 
Just fancy yourself, Sir, shet up in a loose box. 
and the missus coming and blowing you out wi;/), 
corn at unreg'lar times till you blew upon i: 
Wouldn’t you be skittish ? Why, see how s|.,\y 
he is: he might do two mile more an hour if jj. 
warn't so fat.” 

** Well, and now how about price ?” 

‘* Forty guineas, Sir,” said the groom—* foyty. 
two pound in gold.” 

**Which means that five-and-thirty pounds 
will buy him, I suppose?” I said ; for I liked ti. 
horse, the man, and the character of the affxi; 
altogether. 

The groom looked hard at me for a few mo- 
ments, and then his face wrinkled all over into » 
simple grin. ‘* Well, Sir, master said, ‘ Ask 
forty pound, and stick to it; but if you can’t get 
tive-and-thirty, bring him back again.’ ” 

I looked the cob over and over again, felt })is 
hocks and fetlocks, and, with all my manip ula- 
tion, found him as quiet as a lamb, 

**Well, my lad,” I said, after bidding him 
thirty in vain, ‘‘ I'll give you the five-and-thiity 
pounds,” , 

**Suvrings, Sir.” 

** Well, a check on Garfit’s bank will do?” | 
said, smiling. 

**I don’t know nothing about checks nor notes, 
Sir; suvrings for me, please,” said the lad; and 
the purchase was completed by my fetching the 
gold from the bank myself, to return finding the 
groom just moving off. 

** Thought it was all a do, Sir,” said the man, 
touching his hat and brightening up; and then, 
on my remembering him with five shillings, he 
led my purchace to the inn, where he was put to; 
and I drove home, delighted with my bargain, 
for no horse could have gone better. He required 
a touch or two with the whip once, but, on the 
whole, he trotted along most respectably, and was 
us nice-looking a plump cob as a parson need wish 
to drive. 

Our boy was absent on my return, and I had 
to take the new horse out myself, my wife com- 
ing to see him by lantern-light, patting him, end 
expressing her admiration loudly. 

Farmer Tomson, being an early man, was over 
next morning by the time we had done break- 
fast; and I proudly led him out to the stable, 
unfastened the: halter, and brought out the pur- 
chase smilingly, while the old man walked round 
it, and round it again ; looked at its head, its tail ; 
ran his hand all over it; stooped down by its legs 
one by one, and then looked at me. 

** Well,” I said, ‘* what ought I to have given 
for it ?” 

** Pound a leg!” he exclaimed. 

** Pooh !—nonsense!” I said. 
worth ?” 

‘** Pound a leg, I tell you, man. Why, drat it, 
parson, you ve bought your own old hoss again!” 

** What!” I exclaimed, laughing. 

** Absurd!” exclaimed Mrs, Tozer, who just 
then joined us. ** Why, Prince had four white 
legs, and he’d follow me about like a dog. And 
so will you some day, then—a poor fellow, then !” 

To my utter surprise, the horse walked up to 
her and put his nose in her hand, as I had seen 
Prince do scores of times. 

I thought I knew a little about horses, but I 
did not. The hollows over poor Prince's eyes, 
that had been blown out, hollowed out again; his 
docked tail grew, and the dye wore off his four 
stockings; while the dodge in re-shoeing him, so 
as to give a limp to the near fore-foot, was shown 
to me by the old farmer ; and I learned how that, 
where two legs were lame, they formed a puir, 
and the lameness was not noticed. 

But, after all, I did not lose thirty-one pounds 
five; for upon choking down my disgust, and 
asking Farmer Tomson’s advice, he said : ** Turn 
him out in the paddock; the lameness may ge 
off; but don’t think of trying law. Bear the first 
loss, and don’t throw good money afte: bad. [ll 
never say nowt about it.” : 

Neither did I till now; and in proof of my 
journey not being all loss, the lameness did gu 
of*, and we drove old Prince till he died suddeu- 
ly, five years after the Turning of the Screw. 


** What's he 


A PERTURBED SPIRIT. 


Trere have been many goblins much more 
awfgl than the one which incessantly tormented 
a series of worthy pastors in the village of Giv- 
ben, but there never were any so intensely and ~ 
persistently disagreeable, ‘The goblin in questo! 
did not aspire to the performance of any grand 
and terrible feat. Of such aspiration his pall'y 
soul—if he had @ soul—was incapable, He w«- 
a lubber fiend, in the strictest sense of the wort. 
as stupid as he was malignant; a Puck of t'« 
worst sort; ® Robin Good-fellow who had de- 
generated into a Robin Bad-fellow. It was !\" 
ambition to be handed down to posterity ®~ the 
greatest supernatural nuisance that ever at" red 
the sublunar world, and his ignoble hopes "© 
realized. Of the situation of Gidben some o! 
readers may possibly be ignorant. We there! '€ 
state that it is not very distant from Jena, wun 
that the duty of ‘ts pastor is to administer spin 


ul 


ing to have a broom now and a sixteen-hander. ; ual instruction to a congregation of simple pea> 
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ts, resident at the western extremity of the 

jngian Forest. 

uit hag are sometimes distinguished by a 
power of application which greatly counterbal- 
“nces their dullness, and enables them, in the long 
run, to surpass their more precocious comrades, 
In like manner, the goblin of Grében, not nat- 
urally or supernaturally bright, was wonderful 
for his perseverance, and it was by slow, not to 
sav painful steps, that he ascended the summit 
of that bad eminence which he afterward occu- 
pied, to his own eternal infamy. He believed, 
like Mr. Wordsworth, that a star looks brightest 
when there is only one in the sky ; 50, although 
he was doubtless as old as the Germans of the 
time of ‘Tacitus, he did not care to risk his noto- 
riety by rushing upon mankind too soon. Had 
he manifested himself in the age of Faust and 
Mephistopheles, or in those immediately pre- 
ceding, he would have been lost in a crowd of 
fiends and spirits, all much brighter than himself; 
so, in spite of a burning desire for mischief, he 
repressed his longings, and bided his time. He 
aeems first to have revealed his existence shortly 
hefore the close of the Thirty Years’ War—that 
is to say, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
turv, when the old superstitious beliefs of me- 
dieval Europe were on the decline; but even 
then he cautiously felt his way, and refrained 
from displaying his full power. It was not till 
the eighteenth century, the age of Voltaire, that 
he put forth his strength in bad earnest. He 
then so distinguished himself from ordinary vil- 
lage goblins that he became the subject of a learn- 
ed book. 

We will begin with him at the beginning, that 
is to say, in the year 1646, when the then pastor 
of Grében, Johannes Rodigast, was greatly an- 
noved by the visits of a mysterious gray monk, 
who somehow or other contrived to enter his study 
without noise, and seated himself cozily before the 
fire. The monk neither talked himself nor list- 
ened to the talk of his unwilling host, who found 
that his hints on the propriety of a speedy retire- 
ment were utterly disregarded. Weary of the in- 
trusion, Johannes Rodigast at last boldly asked 
the monk who he was, whence he had come, and 
what he wanted, adding some words of solemn 
exhortation. ‘These words were so far efficient 
that the monk vanished, but unfortunately his 
figure was not to be erased from the memory of 
the pastor, who took to moping, and after moping 
for upward of thirty years, put a violent end to 
his own existence, 

Weighing the case with impartiality, we find 
that we can scarcely hold the monk responsible 
for this terrible calamity. He went away, when 
exhorted with a due measure of force, and if the 
pastor fretted himself for more than thirty years 
afterward, it is hard to see a close connection be- 
tween the alleged cause and the alleged effect. 

The goblin, who of course is identical with the 
monk, kept himself quiet during the long remain- 
der of poor Rodigast’s life, but he was only pre- 
paring for more showy exploits. Probably he 
was amazed at the success of his first paltry feat. 
To dress himself like a gray monk, and to sit 
down sulkily by a fire, was no great achievement, 
after all. 

The immediate suecessor of Rodigast in his sa- 
ered office was Adam Simler, one of those pru- 
dent men who meet a difficulty with a compro- 
mise. He in his time was honored by the gray 
monk with a visit, but, instead of having re- 
course to exhortations, he simply moved his 
books and his desk into another room, and al- 
lowed his visitor to retain the chosen apartment. 
He was thus in no worse predicament than many 
a scion of an ancient race, whose ancestral resi- 
deace is said to be haunted. The door of the 
suspected room remains shut, and the inhabitants 
if the mansion are probably comfortable, till some 
nnlucky visitor arrives, and can not be accommo- 
dated save in the Blue Chamber, where he meets 
some horror, which he describes to his host at 
breakfast, and is at once delicately warned that 
he had better keep his information to himself. 

Heinrich Stemler, the immediate successor to 
Simler, was subjected to sundry annoyances, but 
their precise natare does not seem to have been 
recorded. For the next pastor, Jeremias Hein- 
isch, the goblin had reserved his main force. 
The miserable stratagem of donning a monk’s 
habit was not to be tried again. It had partially 
failed already, when practiced upon Adam Simler, 
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and Jeremias Heinisch was a man who, though 


an orthodox Lutheran minister, boasted of his 
utter disbelief in spiritual manifestations. Jere- 
mias Heinisch woul. have set down the gray 
monk as an optical illusion, and have gone on 
Preparing his sermon for Sunday as composedly 
as if he had been alone in his study. If Jere- 


mias Heinisch was to be hit, more practical means | 


were required. 

The new pastor had built himself a new cattle- 
shed in his court-yard, and on the roof of this ed- 
ifice stones were thrown, by an unseen hand, for 
five successive days in the June of 1718. The 
stones were not large, but they came down with 
& prodigious rattle, and it was a singule ¢ cireum- 
stance that they were always thrown in the day- 
time, never at night. The thrower loved notori- 
ety, for whenever a crowd of persons surrounded 
the house to witness the performance, the shower 
Was continued with redoubled vigor. 

All this annoyance was set down to the ac- 
count of some naughty boy by the strong-minded 
pastor, who laughed at the superstitious fears of 


his flock, and thus the only man in the district | 


who did not believe in the ghost was precisely 
the man whose house was haunted. He had two 
enemies to contend against—the human th 

of stones, whoever he might be, and the era- 
norance of the peasantry, who had not forgotten 
the sad fate of Johannes Rodigast. To secure 
the former, he set a strict watch about his prem- 
ses, himself being the principal watchman ; to 
convince the latter, he caused some of his own 
peoj le to throw stones on the cow-shed from a 








place of concealment, intending, at the end of 


the performance, to come forward and explain | 


to the appalled spectators the natural means by 
which the apparently supernatural phenomenon 
had been produced. Both plans failed. 


| the pantry into one of the rooms, though the door | 
On the 


one hand nobody was caught, on the other hand | 


the stones thrown by the pastor’s order were seen 
during their passage through the air, whereas the 
other stones did not become visible till they had 
actually touched the roof. The pastor, however, 
held his ground, and, still convinced that some 
mischief-makers of the village were at the bottom 
of the nuisance, spread a report that he was about 
to commence a strict indicial inquiry, and that 
the offenders, if discovered, would be subiected to 
severe punishment. 

This last stroke of policy seemed to be success- 
ful. ‘The stone-throwing lcit off, and ior five 
weeks not a rattle was heard on the roof oi the 
shed. The pastor was naturally in high glee. 
The mischief-makers had been rendered harm- 
less, and the voice of superstition had been hush- 
ed. One afternoon, toward the end of July, he 
walked complacently through his fields, chatted 
with his reapers about his own superior enlight- 
enment, and hinted that they should icc’ proud 
of a pastor who had kept so complet--y aloof 
from vulgar error. Ah, for some time to come 
that was the last bright day for poor Jeremias 
Heinisch. As he approached his homestead his 
servants came rushing toward him with the sad 
intelligence that at three o’clock—the very hour 
ci his discourse with the reapers—the rattle on 
the roof of the shed had recommenced, 

Had the goblin been annoyed by the vaunts of 
Jeremias Heinisch, and would the goblin have 
remained quiet if Jeremias Heinisch had held his 
tongue? Wecan not say. Certain it is, that he 
seemed resolved to make up for lost time. Never- 
theless, the gallant pastor still held his own. On 
Sunday, the 31st of the month, he preached in 
the afternoon a sermon on a topic of great local 
interest. Some of his parishioners had express- 
ed the opinion that, as a punishment for self-de- 
struction, poor Johannes Rodigast was not allow- 
ed to repose in his grave, and that the irrepressi- 
ble stone-thrower was no other than the restless 
spirit of that unfortunate man, This was just 
the sort of doctrine that Jeremias Heinisch loved 
to attack ; and, in his eloquent discourse, he con- 
vinced himself, if not his congregation, that his 
ill-starred predecessor had no hand in the revived 
nuisance. Having returned home from church, 
satisfied that he had well done his duty, he look- 
ed out of the window of his upper room upon the 
spacious court-yard below, complacently reflect- 
ing on the theme of his sermon, and the masterly 
manner in which it had been handled, when the 
course of his meditation was interrupted by a 
most astounding phenomenon. A stone lifted 
itself out of the pavement of the court-yard, and 
visibly flung itself upon the roof of the shed. 
The pastor tried to persuade himself that the 
stone was in reality a bird, and went to bed 
affectionately nursing that opinion; but on the 
following morning, when the throwing com- 
menced early, his stubborn incredulity began to 
givé way. Many stones now rose from the pave- 
ment, others flew out of the walls of the house, 
describing curves beyond the power of any pro- 
jectile thrown by human means, and, what was 
more curious, they did not leave so much as a 
chink behind them. Convinced at last that he 
had to deal with a spiritual foe, Jeremias boldly 
addressed his persecutor in a tone of solemn ex- 
hortation, which, we grieve to say, caused the 
stones to rattle down with greater violence than 
ever. One missile, larger than the rest, directed 
itself toward the pastor’s face, but dropped mid- 
way. The person of Jeremias was evidently 
sacred, f 

Hitherto all the stones had been thrown on the 
roof of the cow-shed, but early in August this lim- 
it was passed, and the parsonage itself was in- 
vaded, the moment when the pastor had just 
taken his seat at the dinner-table being selected 
for especial demonstrations of violence. As be- 
fore, however, the throwing always ceased at 
nightfall, to be renewed at break of day. 

Unable to endure the annoyance any longer, 
Jeremias, on the 4th of August, set out for Jena 
to lay his case before the celebrated professor of 
theology, Dr. Buddeus, commending the parson- 
age to the care of his wife and household. Dut- 
ing his absence the bombardment was carried on 
with even increased vigor, and as he approached 
his home, after his consultation with the learned 
doctor, he had the pleasure of witnessing the de- 
molition of the window-panes in his lower room. 
The work of destruction was as methodical as it 
was incessant. If any one went close to the win- 
dow the pane was indeed smashed, but the stone 
fell outside the house; whereas if the observer 
receded from the window, the stone flew far into 
the room. It should be added, that one party of 
spirits seemed to be besieging another, which of- 
fered a stout resistance, since not only did stones 
fly from the yard into the room, but others flew 
from the room into the yard, a heap raised in 
each place recording the multiplicity of the shots. 

Before dawn, on the 5th of August, the pastor's 
wife gave birth to a son, who was christened by 
his father on the afternoon of the same day. 
The good man stood on the very spot in his room 
where a missile of extraordinary size had fallen ; 
and the holy rite of baptism apparently so awed 
the enemy, that for three days the house was 
tranquil. " Jeremias began to hope that the nui- 
sance was at an end forever, but soon found that 
the peace he had supposed lasting was merely a 
brief armistice. On the 9th the invincible stone- 
throwers returned to their work like giants re- 
freshed, and continuing the old system till the 
23d, began in the evening of that day to over- 
step the limit they had previously respected. and 
pelted throughout the night, while the rattle of 
stones and pieces of lead was disagreeably ac- 
companied by scratchings at all the doors and 


cupboards, On the following day ap alarming 





activity was manifest in the crockery, plates and 
pots smashing themselves to pieces in the most 
reckless manner. A cheese, too, was tossed from 


between them was locked ; and this cheese, when 
examined, looked as if it had been clawed by a dog. 

The stout heart ot Jeremias now sank within 
him. His servants vowed they could remain 
with him no longer; his wife was sinking under 
the weight of the annoyance; and the counsels 
tendered by the learned and pious men whom he 
consulted were most conflicting ; some advising 
him to resist the Evi) One to the last, others ex- 
horting him to leave 2 house so filled .ith abom- 
ination. No woncor that occasionally, in fancy, 
he saw the haggaro figure o: Johannes Rodigast, 
and fearcd that he might enc his life like that 
wretched man, 

On the 25th, *oliowing the advice o° ar emi- 
nent physicien, be removed his wits and ch‘ld. 
with a ‘ew 9. the more valuable articles 2: furn‘- 
ture, to ancthai dwelling, he himself remaining 
at the parsonags, under the protection oi 2 body- 

, composace o- villagers. On the 7th o 
September-~the annoyances having continued till 
trai date—burmmg coals flew cvt c: the stove, 
througc the windows, and were scattered about 
the yard. ‘hen the persecutors seemed to be 
weary of persecution. Only one ston: was 
thrown on the 8th, and that was—the last. 
Trusting that perce was now attained, the pastor 
brought back his wife to the parsonage, which 
remained undisturbed till the year 1835, when it 
was pulled down, and a new one was built in its 
stead. 

In 1719 an anonymous wo:k appeared, in 
which the facts we have recorded were grossly 
exaggerated, and used to prove that the laws 
against witchcraft should not have been abolish- 
ed. In another book, written by one Gottfrie1 
Wahrlieb, the wonders were treated in an opposite 
spirit, the whole affair being regarded as a gross 
imposition. Displeased with both these publica- 
tions, Jeremias Heinisch thought that the time 
had arrived when he might properly address the 
world on a subject with which he was more fa- 
miliar than any one else, and he accordingly, in 
1723, produced a neat little volume on the Kobold 
of Grében, which is now extremely scarce, but a 
copy of which is to be found in the library of the 
University of Jena. Toa description of the con- 
tents of this book, written by the German anti- 








quary, Herr Kurt Gress, we are indebted for our | 


knowledge of the marvels above narrated. 
And how are those marvels explained ? 
are not explained at all. 


They 





IMPRACTICABLE INVENTORS. 


Bronev was continually tormented with im- 

i and ignorant inventors, who solicited 

is attention for projects frequently of the most 
absurd kind. An Irish gentleman once sub- 
mitted to him a design for a kind of hood for a 
carriage, the merit of which was that in fine 
weather it was to hang under the vehicle ready 
for use. ‘‘ Impossible,” exclaimed Brunel, after 
a moment’s examination; ‘‘such a mass could 
never be stowed away in sosmall aspace.  ‘‘ Do 
you think so?” said the Irish gentleman, not at 
all taken aback. ‘‘ Ah! then we will soon get 
over that. The thing must be left at home in 
fine weather. Sha’n't want it then, you know.” 

On another occasion his benevolent feeling was 
appealed to to give attention to a new means of 
sweeping chimneys, intended to obviate the ne- 
cessity of the climbing boys, who were at that 
time used for this cruel employment. The plan 
was extremely simple - a broom was to be worked 
from above, as well as from below, and thus every 
nook, whichever way it turned, was to be easily 
swept out. 

** Excellent,” said the great engineer; ‘* but 
you have not told me how the rope is to be got 
to the top.” 

** Nothing more simple,” replied the sanguine 
inventor. ‘‘ Of course a boy will go up with it 
first.” 

Sometimes he was annoyed at finding that a 
kindly word, or a mere formal expression of po- 
liteness, which he had used toward some of these 
tormentors, was construed into an approval of 
their schemes, which were forthwith announced 
as sanctioned by Brunel’s approbation. ‘This 
occurred in the case of a new machine, a “‘ eri- 
opyrite,” or fire-ram, invented by a Mr. Collier. 
This gentleman-not only put forth his invention 
as sanctioned by Brunel, but referred inquirers 
to the agent of the latter to certify to the sound- 
ness of his principle. Brunel was naturally in- 
dignant at this, and he replied: ‘* Nothing is 
more preposterous than the account which has 
been published respecting this engine, which, it 
is added, consumes no more than one-twentieth 
part of the fuel required for a steam-engine of 
the like power...... Having been called on to wit- 
ness its action, and to give my aid in directing 
its power, I am enabled to state that the new en- 
gine, supposed to possess a power equal to twenty 
horses, has not yet, to my knowledge, moved 
without the external aid of two or three men.” 


== 


MEMORIES OF CALAIS. 


As at many a pretentious castle the owner and 
visitors prefer entering by some modest little 
postern, so in France, magnificent country as it 
is, the traveler is introduced through such hum- 
ble little doorways as Dieppe, Boulogne, Calais, 
and similar places. ‘These ports are after the 
one pattern, scratched and dredged into some- 
thing that will give water for a few hours to ships 
of modest tonnage, which then leaves them pros- 
trate on their muddy bottoms. A frail paling 
runs out timorously inte the sea, and forms a sort 
of avenue. In Dieppe and some of the others 
ung have little interest, but to Calais—a 
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poor little wind-blown, wave-buffeted outpost— 
we are drawn by a hundred associations that are 
stirring and interesting, dramatic, picturesque, 
and historical. No voyager of true sympathy 
and reading, as he steps from the boat and 
tramps across the draw-bridge, walks over the 
solemn square, and rests his hour or so at an 
inn, but must find himself looking curiously 
round, and see every thing through a cloud of 
the most romantic color, It seems charged with 
the strangest associations. We think of Sterne. 
Hogarth, Brummel, Lady Hamilton, Foote; of 
the burgesses with the ropes round their necks, 
figuring in so many historical pictures: oi the 
writi - «ua Mary’s heart, of the tide of nobles 
who | ive stopped there, and had their first look 
at France and of that hapless English colony, 
always recruited by those who have fled from 
debt, and who marshal their ranks to see the 
packet—on which they dare not set foot—come 
in. Every one, in short, will feel the truth of 
Mr. Ruskin’s picture, which calls up a feature 
of the old town. ‘‘I can not find words,” he 
says, ‘‘to express the intense pleasure I have al- 
ways felt in first finding myself, after some pro- 
longed stay in England, at the foot of the tower 
of Calais Church. The large neglect, the noble 
mightiness of it, the record of its years, written 
so visibly, yet without sign of weakness or de- 
cay, its stern vastness and gloom, eaten away by 
Channel winds, and overgrown with bitter sea- 
grass—I can not tell half the strange pleasure 
and thoughts that come about me at the sight of 
that old tower.” Other eyes had looked, we 
may be sure, at the “‘large neglect” with an 
irksomeness that was intolerable—eyes of the 
expatriated hemmed in there as in a jail, bur- 
rowing, swarming in those little streets that ra- 
diate from the square, where many an agonizing 
shift was contrived that “should extort a day's 
more credit from the French shop-keeper. The 
presence of Sterne is what we feel most, his ho- 
tel (Dessein’s), his monk, his delightful désobi- 
geante—a chariot on shafts—lying in the court. 
‘The whole of that short sojourn is a bit of true 
French comedy, charmingly done. We need 
read but the first half dozen pages of the ‘‘Sen- 
timental Journey,” and lo! again rises about us 
the gates and courts and old houses of Calais. 
Leslie, coming after, has helped to spread the 
same fascinating associations. 

** Monsieur Dessein” and his heirs should have 
done more for Sterne than hang up a mezzotint, 
or label a room ‘*Sterne’s Room.” ‘That deli- 
cate etching brought the inn-keeper thousands 
of pounds, and made him immortal. But he 
became griping and avaricious, and, like other 
hosts, began to give bad wine, and generally bad 
treatment, on the strength of his reputation. 
This inn no longer exists, though it was an es- 
tablished device to allow an enthusiastic travel- 
er the favor of sleeping in Sterne’s Room. The 
Barber and ‘* the Monk” enjoyed a perpetual vi- 
tality, for the guest was naturally delighted at 
such proof of accuracy in the humorist’s descrip- 
tion, and gave accordingly. 

The old place is stamped all over with seals 
and tokens of its ancient vicissitudes. Up to a 
few years ago ile municipality was sank in a 
more than conservative lethargy, would do no- 
thing and change nothing. ‘There is even now 
to be seen the figure of a cat carved on a stone 
let into one of the houses, and the tradition runs 
that this animal was the price paid for the ground 
on which the house stands, during the dreadful 
famine when the town was besieged by the En- 
glish, when, fresh from Cressy, King Edward 
came to besiege the place in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. That beleaguerment and its horrors last- 
ed some eleven months. ‘Then came the dra- 
matic episode. But the burgesses of the his- 
torical pictures are quite too remote to awaken 
any sympathy, and they may be dismissed with 
their scarcely deserved reprieve. So with the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, which the resurrec- 
tion men, who provide ** subjects” for anatomieal 
burlesque, have lately snatched. 

It seems strange to think that for the two hun- 
dred years that followed the English should have 
held this corner of French soil—a dreadful irri- 
tating sore in the French mortal body. _ [t is lit- 
tle known how thoroughly English the place was, 
the streets having English as well as Freneh 
names, as “‘ Rigging Street.” It had its mayor 
and its two members during the English occupa- 
tion. It was a favorite spot for royal and noble 
junketings—kings and princes “‘ running over,” 
as they would to the isles of Wight cr Man. 
The great Wolsey was there twice. Grand fune- 
tions were held there for “making of knights.” 
But a lugubrious association attaches to the 
place, as it was the Calais headsman who was 
often fetched over specially to do the work, on 
account of his superior skill. The French front- 
ier was always coolly spoken of as being at Ar- 
dres, about ten miles away. ‘There it was as- 
sumed that French soil began. 

It was no wonder that the situation became 
‘*too stretched” to endure, and that at last, in 
L558—only thirty-eight years after the magnifi- 
cent pageant of the Field of the Cloth of Gold—a 
desperate effort was made by the French to re- 
cover the place. It succeeded, under the direc- 
tion of the famous La Balafré, and the English 
were no longer in France. Even in Henry the 
Eighth’s day the Venetian embassador, Michele, 
wrote to his court about the boldness of the En- 
glish sailors, who went in and ont of the place in 
all weathers, never heeding the state of the har- 
bor, they managed their boats with such skill 
and daring. 

Once lost, there was no chance of its being 
recovered again, The genius of Vauban was 
directed to the strengthening of it with that won- 
derful style of fortification which has covered 
France and the Low Countries with a crowd of 
monuments to his memory. These mammoth 
works are prodigies of skill and swift construc- 
tion; and even now defy the ordinary power of 
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gunpowder to des them. Now are to be 
of the old fortress; the ruined 
ites, and the w hole 


trov 


seen the bastions 


dock, with its enormous Iron gi 

apparatus of fosses : nd bridges. ‘To this day it 
is like a prison: and the traveler who wishes for 
a stroll can only leave it by a single gate. The 


aliil at once recall Hogarth’s 
nicture—that clear, brilliant piece of painting, 
which hangs in the home of a noble family 
in the North of Iveland. Of its Canaletti-lke 
brightness the engravings give no idea. ‘That 
te is as old as the English; and in the picture 
lish arms sculptured, though they 


Galt 


words °" 4 


now 








» see the Eng 

have long since been erased. ‘The old church of 

Notre Dame was built by the English. On its 

pillars, some yeirs ago, were discovered some 

votive paintings set up by the English Wood- 

houses ; but the French had them whitewashed 

out at ou The great square tower can be 
far out at sea, rising starkly from the 
Lsatone ak 





» with the old 


ite 

towel Cruet The 
effect of theselorn me 

: , , 

morials, as the packe 
zl le n slowly, Is 
alv 3 ad: they 
seem to give sol 


emn and silent greet- 
1p. 

The st 
garth’s adventure 
been told ver otten. 
How this true En- 
glishman, itting 
down and sketching 
the gate which bore 
the English arms, was 


is 





at ouce taken into cus- 
tody by t soldiers, 
and forthwith shipped 
back to Dover TI 


according to the usu- 


ue 


lls, 





al prece lent, Wis 
thought a scandalous 
outrage upona British 
subject; but, in th 
annals of forhaca 
tions, sketching has 
always beenheld to be 
a dangerous amust 
men An English- 
nan { ings alais, 
iitle o . hundred 
vears alte t had been 
re ) ered, Vils still 
more suspicious. In 
that fair scene, with 
its ridiculous figures 
of lean and hungry- 
eV 1 French oldicrs, 
the artist had his re- 
ei i | if Vils to 
b nn by thousands, 
t engraved, and 
bought by hundre 


1 thus indirectly 
helped to foster that 
amused contempt 
which, up to th davs 
of Gilvay and Ro 
la idson consid 
ered only public spir 
it. On the. sirloin 

f beet s a label, 
ali ted Madam 
Grandsire,” the land 














Lhe natives we pret 
i i] accustomed to 
Englishmen Lihen 
extravagances, but 
they must have been 
highly amused by the 
eccentric Parson Han 
ve who could not 
find the way to this 
house, and could not 
speak a word of 
French. He stopped 
the first mative } 
met, and thrusting 
ont lis arms and feet 
at the pu e of a 
lion rain unt,and put- 
til ilver crown be 
twe his teeth, made 
the Frenchman u 
derstand, Nothin 
however, ¢ uld com 
pete with Dessein’s > 
its handsome court 


yards, gardens, luxu- 

riant geraniums three or four feet high ; its the- 
» and good wine, whose ‘* bush” was the repu- 
ion of the ** Sentimental Journey.” 

Another figure is seen wandering about Calais 
a true adventuress—the defeated Chudleigh, 
deposed Duchess of Kingston, who staid 


tat 





aud 
long at Dessein’s, and was said to have left him 


a larce sum in her will. An incident of her 
desperate battle with Foote brings the town be- 
fore us with a flash—one of his spirited dramas, 


with the poet and inn-keeper, the scurrilous 
ind Father O'Donovan, the Irish 
Goldsmith wrote to his friends, de- 
tions and extortions on land- 


duchess herself. 
Cap a hi 
tl 


scrnbing persec 





ing; and in a delightful Jetter records the land- 
ing of the baggage ‘*'Two little trunks, which 
were ali we carried with us......We were sur- 


or fifteen fellows all run- 
ning down to the ship to lay their hands upon 
them: four got under each trunk, the rest sur- 
rounded and held the hasps, and in this manner 
kind eof funeral 


hil 


prised to see fourteen 


our baggage was conducted wit! 
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solemnity, till it was safely lodged at the Custum- 
house. We were well enough pleased with the 
people's civility tll they came to be paid, when 
every creature that had but the happiness of 
touching our trunks with his finger expected 
sixpence.” Foote must have heard Goldsmith 
relate this adventure ; and it is some homage to 
the author of one of the most spirited comedies 
in the language, ** She Stoops to Conquer,” that 
Foote should have thought it worth while to in- 
corporate the mere scraps of a letter ina drama. * 

But we approach the later days, within the 
present century, when it became the refuge, the 
sanctuary, as it were, for English debtors and 
vauriens. Calais and Boulogne, two ™ tidal” ant- 
hills, have engendered those strange beings, the 
soi-disunt ** captain” and ** colonel,” the reduced 
gentleman and his family, who choose Calais 
‘for educational purposes: the poor shifty be- 


ings in threadbare but diligeutly restored coats, 





perennial actors who flourish about in the prison 
yard, What a race! what long generations! 
How strange they must have looked to the na- 
tives and shop-keepers! what stages of doubtful 
progress before credit could be assured, even be- 
fore that shaky security of the impecunious, de- 
pendence on fitful remittances from England, 
could be attained to! These little streets which 
radiate trom the Place. what stories they could 


A WINTER SCENE IN THE COUNTRY—JUST BEFORE SUNSET.—[Draw 


tell of wrangling and pitiless landlords, despairing | 


debtors, seizures in execution, and even ‘* liens” 
upon bodies lying unburied! wives and children 
detained in pawn for the debts of the buried 
husband! We think of that grand theatrical 
scene every day, when the captains and colonels 
mustered to see the English packet—a small 
sloop then of fifty or sixty tons—come in. What 








* « Enter ne with small parcels.” 
is told that these are “‘ porters from de Custom-house 
vid you baggage!” 8 aggege 7 repeats Codling, in 
- | core ““auy one of them might bave carried it 


M. Codling | 
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looking out for familiar faces, or what shrinking 
away, as the wealthy traveler, old club-mate, 
comes ashore, his swinging traveling coach tak- 
en to pieces and put together, he just halting to 
dine at Dessein’s, and posting on at night, by 
Abbeville and Amiens, to Paris! ‘To the reduced 
and fallen gentleman the walls of Calais must 
have indeed seemed a jail yard. 

Many, however, would fly thither for breath- 
ing time, as it were, from the pursuit of English 
bailiffs—even men of true condition. ‘The tra- 
ditions of such were fondly cherished. For En- 
glishmen that of Brummel, who lived there for 
thirteen years, has more interest than for French- 
men. It was not in his exile at Calais that the 
poor Beau suffered the privations that are re- 
lated of him; for there he lived in luxury, living 
literally on alms from his friends in England, 
but alms that reached to some five or six hun- 
dred a year. His rooms at Lelenx’s. the old Des- 


sein’s before its removal, were, in fact, haunted 
by shoals of fine people, where he laid down 
marble pavement, and decorated the old rooms 
to his heart’s content. His esprit made him a 
favorite: and it must be said of his more fortu- 
nate friends who were still surviving, they al- 
ways thought of Brummel as they passed through 
Calais, Often the chaise was halted at Leleux’s, 
and the invitation to dinner given from the car- 
riage window. It is, indeed, vastly to the credit 
of the much-abused world that he met such gen- 
erous treatment from the dandies. An old friend 
who lived at Dover would often fix a day for a 
dinner at Dessein’s, and come over in the packet 
specially. Callous and battered as that old heart 
must have been, it surely fluttered in the Sep- 
tember of 1821, when the sham ‘first gentleman 
of Europe” came over and passed through Calais. 
The little penal colony was in a stir, and there 
was great speculation at the clubs as to how the 

oor broken Beau would behave 

e did behave with dignity, It is said that he 


s py T. R. Davis, From A Sketou By Lioyp MirFLin, JUN.) 


It is said that | 


| 


(Surrcement, Fesrvary 4, 197 


tricd tou avoid meeting the king in his py. 

from the ship to the hotel; and frien ee 
describe how he got blocked up in the « 
he was walking home to his house, and 





forced to see the ‘first gentleman,” stb 
heard to exclaim, ** Good God, there — 
mel!” What a meeting! the poor « : _ 
former boon companion, and * your fat . I 
now a great king! ' “9 
It is hard to accept that story of dignity 
it would be beyond human nature to resi=t «y d 
an opportunity for reconciliation, ‘1 Bean 
must have hoped to catch the royal eye. \ a 


his Majesty was feasting at Dessein’s som 





“5 : . old 
friends were not remiss, and mentioned the poo; 
old Beau. A bottle of choice liqueur was wen 
from the .atter. And there was a mor artful 

artful 


reminder—something about the Beau's famo, 
old snuff mixture, which found its 
king's table. At any 


av to tl 
allusion, howe 
mean prince was 4. 
lent : he ei her telta 


secret reproach, oy 
like many weak mep 
shrank from 


**fuss” and unpleas. 
antness of 

meeting; and 
the poor Beau lef} 


name, the 4} 
** first gentlen 


quitted the town 
out seeing him. Rich 
ly did he deserve the 
attacks of the carica. 
tures and the sting 
ing squibs of Toy 
Moore. 

Inthe rotten society 
of the place Brummel 
was, of course, a lead. 
ing figure. ‘The tradi. 
tions associated \ 
his name gave a tone 
to the place, and t 
those who had 
happiness of know 
him. The Beau wa 
said to conduct hij 
self with his 
matchless insolence, 
especially in regardt 
the sham colonels and 
captains, whom! 
lighted in putting 
down. ‘* Know hin 
he would say ; ** to be 
sure. Why, he was 
head butler at Bel 
voir.” The Beau had 
not much ; 
and was once called 
to account for scme 
such description 
**You said I was a 
butler,” said a half 
pay captain withou 
a nose, who caine t 
call him to account. 
**Tf you do uot te 
tract in five mi- 
utes—” “‘Infi 
onds, my dear > 
said the other, a 
ogizing hands 
But asthe capt 
going the Beau a 
**Tt ‘couldn't be, ! 
now I think of it, | 
should have remem- 
bered being served 
a butler 
nose.” The i 
party had best 
left the matter al 
formally _ his 
was salved, | 
retractor had 
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Og 









courage 











of it. In his wn 
the Beau was hi! 
ty hard when wis 


ing with Lord Fett 
A questionable a 
bowed eagerly to! 
Beau. “ Wh 
friend ( f yours 4 sald 
the Beau, lamely 
enough. Lord se! 
said he knew no 
in Calais but Brum- 
mel himself. fe 
minutes later thes! 
man passed agai. al! 
said, ‘* Dont tore 
Brum—roast goo% t 
four !” This he! hly 
deserved. Atk 

obtained his consulship at Caen, and get 
from Calais. a 

There is one more figure, whose ghost n= 
about Calais—that of Lady Hamilton. 
buried in a timber-yard, dying after a mise! 
illness. She was attended by an flicer 
and there was a question of giving ©" 
funeral. But a generous English merce 
terposed, and had her decently inter ee, 
gentlemen of Calais” attending. W het 8 co 
—a band of adventurers waking the — 
One of the dreadful incidents ot t! at r t 1 oa 
was near taking place when the Fren amt . 
wished to detain the poor daughter, Hora 1a, 
sort of pledge; but the same humane & 
got her away, The place has 1ts trag page 
Angry Englishmen have crossed ove! _ pe 
their differences on the sands—a fav - 
In short, the little town, in one ignobé wee? 
longing to the English still, does no) ©" > 
dramatic interest, even thee 
trains and buffets, 
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